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Evucation. 


‘ 

OLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, POTTER’S VILLAGE, HARLOW.—Esta- 
blished 1825.—Number limited to Sixty Boarders.—There 
will be a few Vacancies at Midsummer next, The Pupils 
are trained in the strictest moral principles, and every 
attention is paid to their domestic comforts. The course of 
instruction qualifies them for Commercial Life, for the Mili- 
tary Colleges, and for the public Schools. No coercive 
measures adopted. Five Masters reside on the Premises. 
No Day Scholars. Drawing from Models, and Practical Per- 
spective. The French Language and Elocution by Mons. 

Moreav, Resident Parisian Professor. 
For farther particulars apply to the principal, Mr. P. 

CLEARY, as above. 
N.B. Terms moderate. 





Art. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


COLOURS.—The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, at their Gallery 5, Pall-Mall East, WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, July 27. 

Admittance, One Shilling. 


Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





MERICAN ART UNION.—Sub- 

scribers for the year 1849 are hereby informed that 
the ENGRAVING from Cole’s picture of Youth, and the 
Book of Mlustrations in outline, by Darley, to Washington 
Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, together with the trans- 
actions for 1849, and the monthly bulletin of the Society, 
are now READY FOR DELIVERY, and may be had upon 


application to 
THOMAS DELF, Hon. Secretary. 
London, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, July 12, 1850, 





MERICAN ART UNION.—Sub- 


scribers of one guinea for the present year will receive 
an engraving (size 20} by 16} inches) from Mr. Leslie’s 
celetwated picture of Ann Page, Slender and Shallow, and a 
set of fine line engravings (size 74 by 10 inches) from paint- 
ings by the following eminent artists:—The Dream of 
Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, by Durand; the Iconoclast, 
by Leutze; the New Scholar, by Edmonds, and the Card- 
players, by Woodville ; also a share in the annual distribu- 
tion of paintings and other works of art, including sculp- 
tures in marble, bronze statuettes, medals, and water-colour 
drawings. 
The annual distribution will take place in December next. 
THOMAS DELF, Hon. Secretary. 
London, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 





OHN CHAPMAN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS, chiefly secondhand, in Theology, Fine 
Arts, Belles Lettres, Voyages and Travels, &c. Part IX. is 
NOW READY, GRATIS on application. 


142, Strand. 








New Publications. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


ALBOT AND VERNON. 


E ** This is all true as it is strange : 
Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning.”—Measure for Measure. 


GrorcE RovtLenceE and Co., Soho-square. 


POPULAR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Just ready (price 1s.) fancy boards. 


HE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 

. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart, Political and Social —as 
Subject and Citizen—as Legislator and Minister—and as 
Patron of Learning and the Arts. 

“We feel assured that whatever honours the nation has 
heretofore awarded to its most distinguished statesman—it 
will also award to the man whose legislative and adminis- 
trative labours have so materially contributed to raise this 
Sac to its happiness, security, and grandeur.”—Zimes, 

ly 3. 


London : Groxcr RovuTLepoe and Co., Soho-square. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Just published, price 1s. bound in cloth, 


COUSTICS: being the Fourth Trea- 
tise in Natural Philosophy. 
W. & R. Coamsens, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & Co., Amen 
Corner, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
HOME EDUCATION ON THE INFANT-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Now ready, Monthly Parts, 6d. (by post, ls.) ; Weekly 


Numbers, ld. (by post, 2d.) 
LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG 


PEOPLE, containing Consecutive Courses of Reading 
of a most amusing and instructive Character, on Natural 
History, History, Drawing, &c. “The Traveller through 
England,” in Nos. IL, [V., and V. 

London: Hovtston and StoneMAN. Edinburgh: MENzIEs. 

Dublin: J. Roperrson. And all Booksellers. 








Just published, in 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


rl _ 
HE CHRISTIAN PARENT. By 
the Rev. A. B. MUZZEY. 

Contents :—Home—its Associations—its Influence. The 
Parent—his Office not transferrable. The Step-Mother. School 
Education. Teaching Insufficient Training Essential. Obe- 
dience. Corporal Punishment. Self-Government. Moral 
Courage—Self-Sacrifice. Motives to be Addressed. Sympathy 
with Childhood. Recreations, Books, Companions, Occupa- 
tions. Religious Education. Domestic Worship. Objections 
to Family Prayer. The Bible—Singing. Reasonable Expec- 
tations. Incidental Education. Indirect Influence of the 
Mother. Parental Anxieties. Educate jointy for both Worlds. 


Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 





Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo., 17. Is., 


EW SERIES of Mr. BURKE’S 

“ ANECDOTES of the ARISTOCRACY.” This NEW 

and SECOND SERIES, on which the Author has been em- 

ployed for a considerable time, comprises the most singular 

—— and-extraordinary incidents in the domestic history 

our great and noble families—passages IN REAL LIFE 

of such curious and exciting interest as go far beyond the 
fictions of romance. 

E. Cuvaron, Publisher, 26, Holles-street. 


Orders for this New and Second Series of the “‘ Anecdotes 
of the Aristocracy,” should be given at once to the Book- 
sellers and Libraries. 





In 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d., or free by post, 8s., 
A N ESSAY on theNEW ANALYTIC 
of LOGICAL FORMS, being that which gained the 
prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, 
for the best Exposition of the New Doctrine propounded in 
his Lectures. By THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES. With 
an Historical Appendix by the Author, and Notes by Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Lately published, in 12mo., cloth, price 5s. 6d, or 
free by post, 6s. 6d., 


LOGIC; or, the ART of THINKING. 
Being the PORT-ROYAL LOGIC. Translated “from the 
French. With an Introduction. By T. BAYNES. 

Edinburgh : SuTHERLAND & Knox. London: Srtmpxty, 
Marsnatt, & Co. 


wa r r 
RAIG’S DICTIONARY.—The 
NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLO- 
GICAL, and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LA's GUAGE, complete in two Volumes of 1,000 pages 
each, cloth lettered, 2/ 2s. (Fifth Thousand in course of 
publication.) The extraordinary success which attended the 
issue, in monthly numbers, even before the work was com- 
pleted, has induced a re-issue in ls, Monthly Numbers, or 5s. 
Quarterly Parts, which commenced July Ist. 


GILBERT'S MODERN ATLAS of the 


WORLD. New Edition, revised and extended, consisting of 
61 richly-coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index of 60,000 
places, and reference to the position on the Maps. Half- 
bound morocco, gilt, 27. 12s. 6d- 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Eleventh 
Thousand. The best School Atlas published, containing 30 
large Maps, distinctly coloured, and Index of Reference to 
25,000 placer. Bound in cloth, 12s. 

GILBERT’S JUNIOR ATLAS of 
LARGE MAPS, distinctly coloured, and Consulting Index to 
9,000 places. Bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 

H. G. Cotuins, 22, Paternostev-row, London. 








CURIE’S HOMEOPATHY. 
Third Edition revised and enlarged, price 1s. cloth. 
_ Yr ‘1 s 
OMESTIC PRACTICE of 
HOMEOPATHY. By P. J. CURIE, M. D. 
London: ArLotr and Jongs, 8, Paternoster-row; 
Edinburgh: Ontver and Boyp. 
OUNTY COURTS PRACTICE. 
—The FOURTH PART of COX AND MACRABP’S 
REPORTS OF CASES decided in the Superior Courts re- 
lating to the COUNTY COURTS, together with INSOL- 
VENCY CASES, will be ready on Saturday next, price 
5s. 6d. Parts 1 to 3 may still be had, price 5s. 6d. each. 
aed Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
TO TOURISTS. 
Price 4s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, or cloth extra, gilt edges, 


os. 6d., 


Rute ERFURD’S BORDER HAND- 


BOOK ; being a Guide to the Remarkable Places, 
Picturesque Scenery, and Antiquities of the Border, Dlys- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Steel, and a Map of the 
District. 

“With confidence we recommend the ‘ Border Hand-Book’ 
to all who contemplate making the Tour; and those who do 
not, will find it a work of sterling excellence.”—Border 
Advertiser. 

“Not one object of interest is omitted, and even the far 
distant reader, from a perusal of its pages, would be filled with 
a desire to visit those classic mountains, and to witness with 
his own eyes those poetic skies and those ruins of a former 
day which it so accurately depicts.” —Aelso Mail. 

“Tt contains a multitude of information, and is profusely 
illustrated with engravings that will prove of no slight use to 
the tourist.”—Durham Chronicle. 


Price ls. in neat cover, or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. (chiefly extracted 
from the ‘ Border Hand-Book,) 
to MEL- 


RUTHERFURD’S GUIDE 
ROSE, ABBOTSFORD, DRYBURGH, KELSO, and JED- 
BURGH. Their Picturesque Seenery and Antiquitics ; with a 
Glance at other Remarkable Places on Tweedside. Lustrated 
with a Vignette and two Engravings on Steel. 


In small oblong 4to., price 2s., 


RUTHERFURD’S VIEWS of BORDER 
SCENERY; comprising Abbotsford, Melrose, Berwick, Kelso 
Abbey, Dryburgh, Kelso, Floors Castle, Jedburgh, Kelso from 
Roxburgh Castle. 

The above are beautifully engraved on steel, and may be 
had in an envelope, or stitched together in a handsome cover, 
forming an elegant bijou for the drawing-room table. 


Price 1s. in neat cloth case for the pocket, 
RUTHERFURD’S MAP of the BORDER 
DISTRICT, and CHART of the RAILWAYS. 


Kelso: J. & J. H. RuTHERFuRD, Market Place. Oxtver & 
Boyp, and Jounstone and Hunter, Edinburgh. JAmeEs 
Nisset & Co., R. GroompripcGe & Sons, and Loneman & Co., 
London. J. Ropertson, Dublin. And sold by all Booksellers. 


y OOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, Author of the article “Music” in the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 3 volumes large 
8vo, cloth, 21s. ; ditto, plain morocco, gilt edges, 25s. ; ditto, 
elegant ditto, ditto, 45s. The three volumes bound in one, 
plain half-morocco, gilt edges, 21s. ; elegant ditto, 25s.; full 
morocco, very elegant, 3ls. 6d. and 25s. 
*.* Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ; the whole illustrated with Historical, 
Biographical, cad Critical Notices. 


The SONGS of SCOTLAND, newly ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, without the Words. In five books, 
4s. each; or the whole handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s. 


ORAIN NA’ H-ALBAIN;; a Collection of 
GAELIC SONGS, with Gaelic and English Words. By 
DELTA, and Others. Also an APPENDIX, containing Tra- 
ditionary Notes to many of the Songs. The Pianoforte 
Accompaniment Arranged and Revised by FINLAY DUN, 
Price 15s. 

The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. SURENNE. Being a 
complete Collection of all the best Reels and Strathspeys, 
In four books, 5s. each, or complete in cloth, 15s. Ditto, as 
Pianoforte Duets, three books, 5s. each. 

Woop & Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 42, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow. London: J. A, Novz.io, Dean- 
street ; and Simpxin & MARSHALL. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Tuts Society is established for the purpose of the ASSURANCE of PROPERTY and other matters connected with its management. 
It is now prepared to receive Proposals for the 


ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF HEALTHY, DISEASED AND 
DOUBTFUL LIVES 


GRANTING OF ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE OR 
DEFERRED 

THE GRANTING OF PRESENT ANNUITIES 
IN EXCHANGE FOR  REVERSIONARY 
INTERESTS. 


GUARANTEE OF CLERKS AND SERVANTS. 


It will also undertake the COLLECTION OF RENTS and the MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 
N. B.—All Policies effected in this Office will be rxspisPUTABLE in the hands of bond fide Mortgagees, Purchasers, and Assignees. 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits will be divided among the Assured on the Participating Scale. 


For the better Security of a Provision for Families, no Life Assurance will be avoided by Suicide committed more than 
hree Months from the date of the Policy. 





NOTICE, 
Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :— 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 


Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Potictes INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS OF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 

3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 

of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 





4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 

be completed. 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 

the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant ANNurtres IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 

PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 

The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 


The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 

Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent 


AGENTS 
Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soxscrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssuRANCE AND Trust Socrery to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
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“Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE. 

The SECOND QUARTERLY Part of THE Critic for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. ; 

Tne Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portrouio for preserving the current numbers of TuE 

Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 

seller. Price 5s. 
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NOTICE. 


| revolution there is also an immense increase of sectarian 
| distinctions, though not nearly to the same extent as 





We have a gratifying announcement to 
make to our friends. THe Critic has been | 
adopted by the Law Property Assurance 
and Trust Society, as the organ for making 
known to the public the peculiar objects, | 
plans and uses, as well as the proceedings | 
of their Institution,—in many respects new 
and important. or this purpose a copy 

| 

| 


of Tur Critic will henceforth be regularly 
sent, free of charge, to every Public Read- 
ing-room in the United Kingdom. 

It is obvious that this will make THE | 
Critic a medium for Advertisements and | 
the diffusion of Literary Intelligence, such | 
as Publishers and Authorscannot elsewhere | 
find. 

Frequent double numbers will more than | 
compensate readers for the space occupied | 
by the Society. 

N. B.—This extends only to Pubic 
InstituTIONs, and not to the Reading 
tooms of private Proprietors. 
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SECTS. 
SEcTs are necessary results of human nature. We may 
lament, we may declaim against their evils as much as 
we choose; but there they stand—the products of prin- 


ciples in our constitution which no progress of civiliza- | 


tion can eradicate. There always have been sects; 
there always will be sects. In the turmoil of some wide 
and sweeping revolution there may be a temporary 





effacement of the distinctions of religious and _ political | 


party; then, all conservative energy instinctively becomes 
one, as all destructive energy instinctively becomes one; 
but when the vigour of overthrow has spent itself, and 


| society begins its reorganization, religious and political 


| Church in Scotland are as warmly attached to it as the | 


| ask no questions whether the faith is ancient or modern, 
| whether the sect is ancient or modern. 


| since we could think about the Deity at all. 


distinctions resume their dominion. In truth, after 
some mighty movement that has shaken an empire to 
its foundation, sects and parties are more numerous 
than at any other period. The unity which the Con- 
servative element and the Destructive element have 
been compelled for a time to assume is reacted against 
by the extremes of diversity. Old distinctions revive; 
and new distinctions, to indicate new forms of religious 
and political existence, are adopted. On the eve of a 


after the revolution has exhausted its fury. And to the 
wise eye there is no more discernible sign of the ap- 
proach of a violent and extensive change in the institu 
tions of a country, than the sudden multiplication of 
sects and sectarian distinctions. Do not Tractarianism 
and other kindred manifestations proclaim as emphati- 
cally as the distress and discontent of millions the 
coming of a storm which will trample before it much 
that has survived the fiercest shocks of centuries of 
opposition ? 

Though sects are instruments of progression, yet they 
never begin their career as conscious instruments thereof. 
The founder of a sect may have, indeed, generally has, 
an idea apart from current ideas which he wishes the 
sect to embody; but the sect itself does not originate in 
the assertion of anything positive, but in hostility to 
some real or apparent abuse or error in an older sect 
from which it separates. When it has fought out its 
battle against this error or abuse, it then assumes a 
positive shape. Many sects retain the name which 
they first embraced in their antagonistic phase, though 
it has long ceased to be characteristic of the doctrines 
they avow and the practices they pursue. Some 
never advance beyond the antagonistic phase simply 
because their Antagonism has never been earnest, 
decided, and bold. And no sect can gather an ardent 
multitude around it when a positive fact, which has not 
already had a stalwart youth of Antagonism. When it 
has wielded sufficiently the weapons of a crushing 
Negation, it will establish and symmetrize itself as a 
positive power. 

Sects originate, then, in hostility to an older sect, or 
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House of God, where we had so often mingled in the 
prayer and the praise that our fellow creatures were 
| offering to their Creator. The strength of Habit and 
| Association is not sufficiently considered by us when 
| judging of the conduct of those who persist in their 
| adherence to a sect the theological dogmas of which 
they deny. It is not affection for the sect, but affection 
for the sweet recollections that the sect suggests, which 
frequently makes them cling to the sect. Certainly, 
high principle, stern conscientiousness, should not per- 
mit feelings, however delightful, or however entwined 
with the brightness and gladness of the past, to inter- 
fere with their claims. But when a man holds opinions 
directly opposed to those of his sect, we are too apt to 
attribute selfish motives, and bring charges of dishonesty 
and cowardice, when there is nothing but the unresisting 
surrender of the soul to a beautiful sentiment. 

Sects also satisfy a profound social want, and thus is 
their existence prolonged. The worst, as well as the 
best, of our brethren is social. The worst as well as 
the best is dominated by the need of being social in a 
holy act, though that act may condemn every other act 
of his life. And here again is a lesson of tolerance to 
be learned. We are inclined to call him a hypocrite 
whom we see guilty of every vice, but who appears as 
regularly as the purest and most pious in the sanctuaries 
dedicated to our Father in Heaven. But he may have 
not a single particle of hypocrisy. He obeys a social 
impulse, and can we condemn him for obeying it? To 
how many is public worship a consolation not in that it 
produces in their being any rapid or extensive improves 
ment, but in that it satisfies a social yearning! 

Sects are likewise held together by the feeling that it 
is dishonourable to leave the sect with which we have 
been first connected. All men are more or less under 
the control of public opinion. And one reason why this 
control is difficult to detect in most of our fellow erea- 
tures, is that it shows itself in such different modes in 
different people. One person may be sensitively alive 
to the notion entertained of him by those immediately 
around him; another may have a morbid anxiety re- 
specting the estimate formed of him by kindred natures, 
though none of these may come into direet relation with 
him. Necessarily, the fear of publie opinion which 
each indulges is in a great measure unknown to the 
other, and where it is known seems ridiculous. But 
all, except the most reckless and reprobate, are in- 
fluenced by the dislike of doing anything that may 
appear dishonourable in the eye of the world. And 
defection from a sect or a party never escapes a mark of 
dishonour, according to the world’s idea of honour. Can 
we wonder, then, that people in whom the appetite for 
approbation is stronger than any higher motive, which 
is the case with the great majority, should hesitate 
about a step by which their good name might be endan- 
gered? Many a weak mind is guilty of an inward 
apostacy to its holiest convictions in terror of being 
denominated apostate. 

There is, besides, in the bosoms of men, in a much 








to some feature of that older sect. The causes that 
prolong the existence of sects are chiefly the following :— 

First, Habit. The antiquity of a sect far 
less into the influence which it exerts over its disciples 
than most people think. The members of the Free 


enters 


members of the Established Church in Scotland are to 
that Church. Yet the former Church is much more 
recent than the latter. The Methodist is as fanatically | 
devoted to Methodism as the Papist is to Popery. Yet | 
Methodism has existed only a century, while Popery 
has existed many centuries. What is taught us as a 
religious faith when children takes a deep hold on our 
minds, because it is the religious faith of our father and | 
mother, of those who are nearest and dearest to us. We 


It is the faith, 
it is the sect, to which we have been accustomed ever | 
And even 
when doubts intrude upon us, when we are compelled to 
reject as false the belief that our parents have incul- 


| cated, we cannot without the bitterest pang abandon 


the habit of visiting the temple where our parents and 


| brothers and sisters and we have long worshipped to- 


gether. Our heart continues for years to believe in that 
religion which our intellect has renounced. When our 
Memory returns to the scenes of our early days, it can- 
not help carrying its fondest and fullest emotion to the 


| universal need. 


larger degree than is usually supposed, the love of sys- 
tem. Few men have the ability completely to compre- 
hend a system, yet the need of system is an intense and 
Now a sect is an embodied system. 
It is a cluster of theological abstractions built into an 
institution. It renders vivid, and tangible, and sym- 
metrical to the mental grasp of the dullest, the isolated 
points of a belief which he would only make more 
chaotic by trying himself to systematize. He who 
teaches some sublime regenerative principle that is to 


| influence remotest ages, should never attempt to organize 


it either into a system or a sect. If he attempts this, 
he falls down to the level of the numerous herd of sys- 
tem-mongers, and the principle loses its unity and 


simplicity. The founder of a new religion, or of a new 


| philosophy, proves his fitness for the mission which he 
| undertakes by avoiding the blunder of trying to be the 


founder of a sect. A new religion produces sects and 
systems which all interpret it in a different manner; it 
is only by its reduction into varying sects and systems 
that it can be rendered intelligible, impelling, amelio- 
rating to society; but it is not itself a sect or a system. 
Though a new philos yphy requires more of systematic 
exposition than a new religion, yet its _essential merit 
and its abiding power must be that in it which is not 
system, but the intuition, the individuality of its founder 
—as far as they can be gleaned from his own statements 
and those of his immediate followers. Men infinitely 
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inferior to the founders of a new religion or a new 
philosophy generally obtain the praise of originating 
such religion or such philosophy, merely because they 
have put them into a systematic and sectarian form. 

Sects derive no small portion of their stability and 
permanence from the circumstance that every one be- 
longing to a sect persuades himself that he draws con- 
siderable importance from the bond that links him to 
the sect. He so identifies himself with the sect that 
whatever the sect does seems to carry along with it his 
iufiaence, and whatever he does seems to endow him | 
with a sort of omnipresence bestowed by the sect. We 
marvel sometimes that so many are contented to be the 
echoes of the sect to which they are joined. But what 
to us takes the aspect of imbecility in their conduct 
and insignificance in their position, is not so to them. 
By a reciprocity of imaginary operation they regard 
their sect as great, because it happens to inc lude them 
in its members, and they regard themselves as great 
because they happen to be followers of a distinguished 
sect. This delusion is one of the most furmidable 
obstacles to be vanquished in teaching our brethren 
manhood and self-subsistence. 

Such are the causes why a sect prolongs its existence 
after it has arisen. What are the benefits of sects? 

They are decidedly favourable to freedom. 
first appearance is a proclamation of freedom. And 
though they have a tendency to grow conservative as 
soon as their energetic negation is succeeded by positive 
existence and action, yet the influence of their Anta- 
gonism to the older sect from which they have sprung, 
which ceases not though the Antagonism itself may 
cease, and their continual collision with other sects, far 
more than counterbalance their conservative tendency. 
However conservative they may grow within themselves, 
yet beyond their limits as a sect they are looked on as a 
standing symbol of rebellion against authority. 

Sects have an intellectual value. The subtle and 
silly distinctions which they apply to theological dogmas, 
and which in themselves are so ridiculous, have pro- 
digiously assisted in cultivating Man's logical powers, 





| scription. 


| 


Their | the thraldom of sects. 





and in procuring clearness and precision in scientific | 


expositions. The questions debated by theologians are 
in general pitiably frivolous, yet are the time and talent 
spent on them by no means lost. Every such question, 
however trifling, is a school of logic. And though 
Logic is not Man’s highest faculty, and though many 
have rested in it as a state, instead of using it as an 
instrament, still without the employment of an accurate 
Logic at some particular period of intellectual progress, 
no further progress is possible. Then, again, we may 
he amused with the long and elaborate catalogue of 
theological tenets which sects pedantically parade, each 
reputed indispensable to salvation, and each dovetailed 
in each with a lamentable waste of ingenuity. Yet this 
theological arrangement of shadows and crotchets, un- 
seizable by any but a fanatical vision and a fanatical 
hand, has been the chief educator of arrangement in 
science of every description. Mass after mass of theo- 
logical disquisitions sinks into oblivion; it has told man 
little or nothing of his relations to God which he did 
not already know; but it has contained many efforts at 
new methods in the statements of hackneyed theological 
ideas; and those new methods have indirectly improved 
the new methods of arrangement and exposition adopted 
by scientific labourers who cared little or nothing for 
theological distinctions. Nor is the beneficial result of 
theological speculation, of sectarian controversy limited 
to the improvement of system and statement in science. 
We have already alluded to the mode in which sects 
further liberty. But they also further liberty in ano- 
ther mode not less effectual, but less obvious. In the 
same way that the precision of general science, and, 
consequently, its usefulness, have been promoted by the 
theological wrangling of sects, have the précision and 
definiteness of political questions been promoted by 
them. The theological squabbles, wortliless as to the 
points disputed, have given every political question a 
clearness and a tangibility which it requires the utmost 
stretch of sophistry to confuse. How fruitless were the 








contests of ancient patriots for a larger accession of | 


liberty to their countrymen, from their inability to give 
the object which they sought a logical distinctness! 
How differently would the struggles of the Gracchi have 


ended if the Roman popular mind had received the same | 


amount of sectarian theological culture as the English 
popular mind for centuries has been receiving! When 


| mere notions of utility. 


there is only a vague warfare between an Aristocracy | physical struggle how to be, that we need some hallow- 
and a Democracy, a triumph of the latter over the for- | ing agency to breathe a freshening and fertilizing breath 
mer brings little permanent benefit. Such vague com- | on the monotonous aridity of our ordinary path. It is 
bats, followed by vague victories, are growing more and | the destiny of Religion in some measure to accomplish 
more impossible in modern times. And to the heat and | this holy work; and how brutal and how bad should all 
clash of sectarian bickering we are indebted for a benefit | of us soon grow if Religion did not come to shed the 
so inestimable. | rays of Heaven on our souls when weary and worn with 
Sects produce other results no less valuable than | terrestrial pursuits! But inasmuch as Religion is a far 
those we have mentioned, such as the power they occa- | nobler impulse than aught else that can visit our bosoms, 
sionally bring to bear on some keenly agitated question | It 1s unfitted to be anything but an occasional impulse, 
like slavery. On those other results, however, we shall | and the frequent attempt to render it a permanent 
not dwell, but say a single word of the evil of sects. excitement inevitably and invariably ends in that morbid 
They are unfavourable to the growth of a high phi- fever of the conscience which consumes and crucifies 
losophy. Sects have immense empire in England and the Individual, and desolates Society with outbursts of 
the United States. In each of these countries philosophy | Mad and cruel fanaticism. The operation of Literature 
is meagre, narrow, and timid in the extreme. In Ger- | 0” the Spirit of Man, however, if not so elevating as 
many, where sects have comparatively little strength, that of Keligion, is, when both are occupying their 
philosophy has a boldness of research, a comprehensive- | {ppropriate spheres, much more constant. — It raises 
ness of view such as it has never reached in any other | Man above earth and above earth’s meagre, and mecha- 
land, ‘ | nical, and dwartish things, but it does not so far raise 
Sects are unfavourable to the growth of a high | him that it requires an enormous effort to resume the 
Their morality is that of detail and pre- | Usual tenor of his career, It teaches him not to despise 
It is superficial and pretentious like that of | labour, but to dignify it by -pervading: and adorning it 
with a portion of those generous sentiments and those 
transcendent visions inspired by companionship with 
immortal minds. In the second place, if the literature 
of a nation escapes the withering effects of a cold Utili- 
tarianism, and is thus maintained in its nationality 
while other national peculiarities decay, it escapes what 
would be no less fatal to it as a national literature, the 
malignant blight of sect and party. These denude of 
nationality whatever they touch. The nation is for- 
gotten, and all that is-dear to the nation and beautiful 
in the nation’s eyes, is trodden under foot, that the sect 
may be prevalent, that the party may be powerful. 
What comes home directest and most thrillingly to the 
human heart is rejected by one sect because another 
sect has embodied it in its faith, its ceremonies, or its 
institutions. From all this horrible snarling and dis- 
memberment literature escapes by its own instinctive 
and immortal catholicity. 





morality. 


the Pharisees of old. It would be false to say that a | 
man cannot attain a high morality who is much under 
He may do so, but in that case 
his morality must flow from some other source than a 
sectarian source. It must aim at higher objects than 
sectarian objects, and seek other means than sectarian 
means. And it will approach perfection precisely as it 
is free from any sectarian taint. 

Sects are unfavourable to a high religion. The 
Priest in the Head is exalted above the God in the 
Heart. The material is substituted for the spiritual; 
the Heaven within, the true and eternal Heaven of con- 
sciousness, of intuition, is surrendered for a Heaven 
withont, a possible heaven of Epicurean rapture in some 
possible point of space; and the accidents and fluctua- 
tions of temperament take the place of sublime and 
infallible revealings from the depths of our nature. 

KENNETH MorRENcyY, 
Kennetn Morency. 





NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE. 


Tue literature of every nation has peculiar features 
which it is interesting to note, and still more interesting 
to compare with the distinctive attributes pertaining to 
the literatures of other nations. The literature of Rome 
how unlike the literature of Greece! This how unlike 
the literature of the Hebrews! And this, again, how 
unlike to any of the modern literatures of Europe! The 
tendency of civilization is to assimilate in all things, 
and alike to wear down the angularity of Individuals, 
and to efface the most famous of popular customs, the 
most favourite of popular prejudices, and the most 
salient of popular specialities. From this tendency 
literature does not escape, and cannot escape. But it is 
affected by it more slowly and to a less extent than any 
other national feature or fact. The reasons of this are 
various. We indicate two of the chief. In the first 
place, Literature is free from the influence of that which 
is the main cause of change in national lineaments and 
manners. These undergo successive modifications, 
partly from the love of novelty, but chiefly from con- 
siderations of utility. The new may be more attractive 
than the old and therefore preferred, but the new is 
regarded as more useful than the old and therefore 
adopted. Take costume for instance. Few will say 
that our present mode of dress is more graceful than all 
other modes that have preceded it, but it is thought to 
be more convenient, and thus it maintains its place, 
and will continue to maintain its place, till what is 
viewed as a still more convenient is invented. Now, 
Literature is not subject to this Utilitarian standard. 
Tt is not of the earth, earthy. It speaks to Man’s loftiest 
faculties, not to his mercenary tastes or commercial The objection we have to Dr. Smyrn’s Essay is, that 
calculations. We talk of a great genius; but who ever | it begs the question. He starts by asserting the doc- 
talks of a useful author? ‘The utility of literature con- | trine of different races to be unchristian. _ If so, it can 
sists in the very circumstance even that it wars with | only be because it is not true. If not true, why inves- 
The whole problem of life is | tigate it at all ? He asserts also that the doctrine is 
converted so much into a simple question of profit and uncharitable. This is another unfair mode of treating 
loss; we are dragged so habitually down from our com- | it. There is but one philosophical method of inquiry 
merce with the Invisible, and from our aspirings toward | into an asserted fact—is it true ? If true, it is to be 
the Ideal and the Infinite, by the fetters that bind us | received, without reference to its supposed character or 
to the car of Mammon; the divinest revelations, no less | consequences. If false, it is to be rejected, whatever 
than the divinest mysteries of Universal Being, are so | its other claims to approbation. 

disseyered from our contemplation by the hard, anxious, _ 








SCIENCE. 


The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the Doc- 
trine of Scripture, Reason, and Science; with a 


Agassiz. By the Rev. Toomas Smyru, D.D. New 

York and London: Putnam, 
ScrENcE is here viewed in connexion with religion. Dr. 
SMYTH argues with great power that the doctrine of 
Scripture, that the human race sprung from one stock, 
is literally true; and he meets and answers, seriatim, 
the objections of physiologists who have contended that 
because in form, feature, and mental and bodily organ- 
ization the existing races of man differ so widely, 
therefore they could not have sprung from one common 
ancestor. But the question is obviously one of fact. 
Within any period of time, over which our records 
extend, have the races changed? Is there a change 
actually going on at this moment? In how many 
generations would a white man become a black man, 
and vice versi ? If it takes two or three centuries to 
effect such changes as we see, it is not difficult to cal- 
culate how many more centuries it would take to 
produce the complete differences visible between men of 
different races. We know how long ago it was since 
man was first put upon the earth—scripture tells us 
that. Would those years suffice to effect the change, 
at the rate at which change has progressed within our 
records ? This is the only proper method of investi- 
gating the question: only thus can it be probed. Ab- 
stract reasoning will bring us no nigher to a conclusion, 
and analogy utterly fails in such a case. 














Review of the present Position and Theory of 
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HISTORY. 


The History of Greek Literature. By Sir T. N. 
TatrourpD, D.C.L.; the Bishop of Lonvon; R, 
Wuircomuue, Esq., M.A.; E. Pocockr. Esq.; the 
Rev. J. B. Orriey, M.A.; and the Rev. Henry 
Tromrson, M.A. Second Edition. 


Tus is another of the volumes of the re-issue in a 
compact and convenient cabinet form of the Zncyclopedia 
Metropolitana, some of the former volumes of which 
we have already introduced to our readers. The present 
volume is the most attractive of the series yet published, 
as the names of the writers will show. Commencing 
with a review of Early Greck Poetry, by Mr. Justice 
TALFOURD, it proceeds to describe the works of the 
Tragic Poets of Greece, and the Chorus in the Ancient 
Tragedy. The Lyric Poets of Greece are then treated 
of, and this is followed by a critical examination of the 
Old Comedy, and the Middle and New Comedy. The 
Jonic Logographers form the subject of a separate essay, 
as do the Greek- Historians, the Greek Orators, and the 
Greek Pastoral Poetry. Some Philological Notes con- 
clude a volume which might advantageously be read in 
schools, and which will be a valuable addition to the 
classical library. The whole of it has been revised for 
this new edition, Mr. Justice TALFourD having almost 
entirely rewritten his portion of the work; and so it is 
with the contributions of the Rev. J. B. Orriry, and 
the Rev. H. Tuomprson. Mr. Pocockr’s articles on 
the Ionic Logographers, Herodotus, Xenophon and the 
Pastoral Poets, are entirely new. 





MEDICINE. 








Surgical and Practical Observations on the Diseases of 
the Human Foot, with Instructions for their Treat- 
ment. To twhich is added, Advice on the Management 
of the Hand. By Joun E1tsenperc. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Renshaw. 

In plain terms this is an essay on Corns and Warts; 

a subject of more extensive importance than at first 

sight would appear. When it is remembered that there 

are few who have not suffered acutely, at some period of 
their lives, from one or both of these annoyances, petty 
as they appear, the importance of a scientific investiga- 
tion of their physiology, with a view to prevention 
and cure, will be acknowledged, and the handsome and 
portly quarto of Mr. E1seNBerG will not be deemed 
too large for the subject. His extensive experience in 
the eradication of these excrescences has taught him 
what are their causes, and, therefore, how they may be 
prevented, and he has submitted the results of his 
studies to the world in this volume, showing the 
afflicted how they may heal themselves or be healed. 
It is a valuable contribution to surgical knowledge. 
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The Lifeand Correspondence of Andrew Combe, 


M.D. By Grorer Compz. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 1850, 


[FOURTH NOTICE.) 

We make no apology for returning again to 
this delightful biography, so full of instruction 
for every reader—from whose pages the 
youngest to the oldest may glean invaluable 
information on the most practical concerns of 
life. Hence, our gleanings are rather of 
Anprew Compr’s thoughts than of his acts. 

There is great good sense in these remarks, 
addressed to a friend, on 

FRIENDS TELLING FRIENDS THEIR FAULTS. 

I do not say that you have no faults, but merely that 
the nature and objects of our intercourse have not been 
such as to call into play any worth commenting upon, 
except such as I have already adverted to. But if I 
knew of serious faults in you, Iam doubtful whether I 
should tell you them plainly. I have thought a good 
deal on this subject, and have had some experience to 
guide me; and my impression is, that we exert a more 
healthful and permanent influence on another by giving 
every possible encouragement to the goud parts of his 
character, than by direct notice of the bad; and that 
by thus strengthening the good, we give the person a 


more discerning perception of his own failings, and a 
greater control over them, than we can ever attain by 
merely counselling him directly against his errors. 

In proportion as a monitor within exceeds in weight 
and authority a monitor without, so does the one method 
excel the other. It is, besides, very diffienlt for two 
friends to preserve thorough confidence in each other 
after the direct notice of faults. In spite of our best 
endeavours, a feeling, however slight, of mortification 
creeps in to disturb the permanence of the influence; 
and though the fault may be corrected, that feeling 
may destroy the future power of the counsellor to 
benefit his friend. To take my own case, for ex- 
ample, I can truly say that when witnessing the never- 
failing kindness and sympathy shown by you and yours 
with the sufferings of your fellow-creatures, I have not 
only felt my own better feelings roused into purer and 
higher action, but I have felt my selfishness rebuked 
within me, and seen my deficiencies with a keener and 
more improving eye than if you, or any one else, had 
plainly told me that you perceived them, and wished to 
warn me against then. ‘Thre are cases, and especially 
in the instance of the guardians of youth, in which the 
direct notice of faults is called for, and proves beneficial ; 
but this seems to me to hold goed only where the one 
possesses a natural authority over the other, and to 
which the other feels himself naturally subject. Among 
equals in mature age, I doubt the propriety or benefit 
of the plan of direct naming of faults, and whether we 
do not, in following it, transgress the rule of “ Judge 
not,” &c. We can rarely tell the precise motives of 
another. 

If you cultivate and encourage the good in another's 
character, you necessarily strengthen the inward check, 


Try the | 


contrary, elicit confidence and mutual respect. 
rule by your own experience, and I think you will agree 
with me. 

Again, in June he visited Belgium, and was 
welcomed by the King and Queen as kindly as | 
before. The picture is a very pleasing one. | 
| 


Nothing could be more kind than the reception given | 
me by the King and Queen of the Belgians. I saw a} 
great deal of both their Majesties and of the two | 
Princes, and was much gratified with all. The good 
Queen quite overwhelmed me the last two or three times 
I went, by expressing how grateful she felt for my 
kindness and interest in them, and hoping I would not 
forget them; nor, in truth, was the King less unreserved 
or less warm: after telling me that my opinions gave 
him great comfort, because he had confidence in them, 
he expressed a hope that I would return, as he could 
not afford to lose his hold of me; calling me, as he said 
so and shook me cordially by the hand, “ Signor Dot- 
tore mio.” I mention all this, not as a matter of 
boast, but as traits which I conceive highly amiable in 
them. 

One day I had a very interesting conversation with 
the King about the treatment of criminals and the 
causes of crime, apropos to my opinion of the peni- 
tentiary at Ghent, which I had gone to see. It contains 
1200 prisoners; and I told him I had been struck 
much more than in any other prison with the miserably 
low and contracted foreheads, and defective organization, 
of a large proportion of them, accompanied as it was by | 
very low intelligence; and I pointed out the relation of | 
this fact to the origin of crime. It was a subject he | 
had evidently considered maturely, and he regretted | 


that legislators so frequently made laws for facts | 





| 





| journey, in a lovely day, closed by magnificent flashes 
| of lightning, which play upon the rivers and hills as I 


without regard either to their external causes, or to | 
their internal sources in humannature. He is evidently 
more and more liked by the Belgians; and I met some 
Orange people, who concur now in the almost universal 
impression in Belgium, fhat he has saved them from 
destruction, and carried them to great prosperity, by his 
prudence, uprightness, and conciliating spirit. 

15th, Coblentz—Here we are, after a delightful 


write, and give sublimity to the beautiful. I was | 
kindly welcomed by the Princes this morning who ex- 
pressed regret that I did not arrive early yesterday, 
that I might have accompanied them on an excur- 
sion with a party to the Drachenfels, which turned 
out very pleasant. They asked me to spend the day; 





and leave the bad to languish in comparative inactivity, | Seems to be best. — 
At the same time you risk no mortification, but, on the | ful enough to devise new games or exercises, but the 


but as I could not, they gave me much excellent 
counsel about making the most of my time, and even 
about good and bad inns, and were altogether very 
kind. 

In 1838 he addressed to the Master of the 
High School at Glasgow, the following advice 
on 

EXERCISE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


For the early age of children at the infant school, I 
can searcely say that I would advise any gymnastic 
apparatus. The organism is then so immature and 
delicate, that I should much prefer the cultivation of 
the natural motions of the body to any artifcial exer- 
cises. I consider the great aims in infant training to 
be the promotion of physical health, and that moral 
improvement which results from the active exercise, in 
a right direction, of the moral powers, or, in other 
words, the active formation of character. The cultiva- 
tion of intellect is generally much too prominent an ob- 
ject; and that of the moral faculties, as exercised in the 
conduct of the children towards each other and towards 
their seniors, is too much lost sight of. The play- 
ground and garden are excellent fields for eliciting 
moral manifestations, as well as for cultivating health; 
and I would shorten, as far as possible, the period af 
confinement within doors. 

The physical training best adapted to the infant sys- 
tem seems tome to be that which elicits freely the 
natural movements of the limbs, joints, and trunk, in 
combination with a healthy and cheerful nervous impulse. 
Hence various kinds of play with balls, &c., marching 
(and even running) to the sound of music or in time, 
using constructive materials, and such kinds of exercise, 
My inventive faculties are not power~ 





principle at that age is to follow the indications of nature, 
and cultivate the graceful and efficient performance of 
easy and natural movements. Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, of 
this city, have greatly improved the physical train- 
ing of their pupils, by substituting graceful exer- 
cises with the Indian sceptres, marching with a light 
weight on the head, &c., for the violent and distorting 
practices lately prevalent. A change of this kind, with 
more regard to moral action in the open air, and legs to 
intellectual book-teaching and confinement, is what is 
wanted. 


In 1840, he published his treatise on The 
Management of Infancy, which was no less suc- 
cessful than his former works had been. It con- 
tinued to receive improvements as successive 
editions appeared. He thus addressed a female 
patient on 

THE NECESSITY OF EXERCISING THE NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

The nervous system, like all other parts, is most 
directly strengthened by exercise of its own functions. 
It is, therefore, of much consequence to keep the mind 
and feelings as fully employed, and as regularly exer- 
cised, as possible, and never to yield to the dislike for 
mental exertion which nervous debility generally brings 
along with it. And in that state, the best thing we 
can do, is to invite and encourage others to stir us up 
even against our will at the time, particularly as the 
Seeling of inability is always much greater than the 
reality; and if we act upon the feeling, we are apt to 
allow our whole faculties of mird and body to become 
weakened from a mistaken belief of their unfitness for 
exercise. So sensible of this am I in my own experi- 
ence, that scarcely a day passes in which I do not feel 
positively grateful for being obliged to exert myself, and 
to do many things, and to see many people, that, were I 
left to inclination, I fear I should often neglect; and the 
consequence is, that the more I have te do, and the 
greater exertion I am making, the more | am able to de, 
and the happier I become. Your system obeys the 
sace laws; and therefore the more you force yourself to 
active communication with others, and the more you 
exercise your mind and enceurage your friends to rouse 
you up, the more certainly and speedily will you acquire 
strength of mind and health of body. 

In a letter to his brother, written ja 1840, 
he introduces these seasonable remarks on 

INSANITY. 
Two causes contribute powerfully to retard our know. 
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ledge of and control over insanity. The first is the 
prevailing notion of its mysterious origin and nature, as 
if it involved some deep moral stigma, or was inseparably 
bound up with something of horror, and altogether be- 
yond the influence of the ordinary laws of animated 
nature. The second is the popular notion of the cruel 
treatment of lunatics, and the great aversion thence 
arising either to have the patients removed to an asylum, 
or even to admit that insanity really exists. Every 
effort is consequently made by both patient and friends 
to suppress and conceal the truth, and treatment is de- 
ferred from the early stage in which it can generally 
cure, to that later stage in which all the resources of 
att aré too often unavailing. Before full justice can be 
done to the unhappy lunatic, these prejudices must be 
destroyed, and the wholesome and comforting truth 
made widely known that insanity is neither an anoma- 
lous visitation of a mysterious Providence, nor an inflic- 
tion involving any stigma, or incapable of cure. The 
public must be taught to regard it simply as a disease 
of the body, arising from natural causes, governed by 
the ordinary laws of the animal economy, and, like other 
diseases, amenable to proper treatment when early 
attended to; and they must be led to regard asylums as 
infirmaries for the cure and kind treatment of that dis- 
ease, and resort to them with the same confidence as 
they now do to other infirmaries for a fracture or a fever. 
Insanity, rightly considered, involves no moral stigma 
any more than consumption or inflammation, and the 
sooner the atmosphere of mystery and horror is cleared 
away from it, the happier for the unfortunate sufferers. 





In 1841 his health began to decline rapidly: 
on the 28th of January, he was seized in the 
street with a spitting of blood, In February, 
he lost his sister, Mrs. Cox, to whom he was 
much attached. In March, he was confined 
to his bed for some days: afterwards, he went 
to London to take the opinion of Sir James 
Cuarx, who appears to have hesitated for 
some time to tell him the extent of his fears. 
He did so at last, and thus bravely does the 
philosopher write about his approaching 
death :— 


I have now obtained what I long sought for in vain, 
the explicit opinion of Sir James Clark and of James 
Cox on my own state and prospects, and find that Sir 
James was anxious to make you fully aware that I might 
die before the end of the winter, and could not be ex- 
pected to go on much beyond it, that you might arrange 
accordingly. A kind motive kept them from telling me 
earlier; but injudiciously. James Cox seemed so anxi- 
ous for my going south, that, backed as he was by the 
opinions of other friends, I wavered at times, although 
satisfied in my own judgment, that no good and some 
considerable harm migh result. Now, I take the whole 
responsibility on myself, and decide, once for all, that 
here I remain. The comforts of home and friends are 
nearly all that are left for me; and why throw them 
away? At present, however, matters move at such a 
pace that I do not wish you as yet to change your plans 
on my account. I have told Sir James that if, from the 
state of the heart or lungs, there is a considerable pro- 
bability of a sudden finale, I should, in that case, con- 
sider it better for both you and myself, that you came 
home. Your presence would then be a comfort not only 
to me, but to yourself and the family. But if I am 
likely to go on for many months, I should not wish you 
to come yet. James Cox would see you and tell you all 
particulars, so that I need not repeat them. I am 
thankful to Providence for having been spared so long 
and allowed so much enjoyment. I am grateful also for 
present comfort; and if the future be within my power 
of bearing easily, I shall be more thankful still. Many 
things I would have liked still to do; but I have years 
of usefulness beyond what | once expected; and if I can- 
pot do more, I have the satisfaction of having brought 
out my three books on Physiology, Digestion, and In- 
fancy, not to mention that on Insanity—which, I hope 
will help to give a better direction to the inquiries of 
others, and turn the public mind to things that there is 
great need of attending to. I may add that, ostensibly 
and externally, I am much as when you saw me, not 
suffering in any way, not looking worse than usual, and 
having no one grievance to complain of. 








He carefuly avoids prescribing for himself, 
making this admirable remark :—‘ We have 
not two brains, one to be sick, and another to 


| judge soundly of the sick one’s condition.” It 


would be well if others would remember this. 

At this melancholy time he wrote many 
letters, from which deeply interesting passages 
are given. We take one of them: 


The late Rev. Mr. of stopped me one day, 
to say he had read my Physiology with great satisfaction, 
and that what pleased him greatly was the vein of 
genuine piety which pervaded every page—a piety un- 
contaminated by cant. Some of my good friends who 
have considered me a lax observer of the outward forms 
of piety, might laugh at this. Nevertheless, it gave me 
pleasure, because in my conscience I felt its truth, 
There is scarcely a single page in all my three physio- 
logical works, in which such a feeling was not active as 
I wrote. ‘The unvarying tendency of my mind is to 
regard the whole laws of the animal economy, and of the 
universe, as the direct dictates of the Deity; and in 
urging compliance with them, it is with the earnestness 
and reverence due to a Divine command that I do it. I 
almost lose the consciousness of self in the anxiety to 
to attain the end; and where I see clearly a law of God 
in our own nature, I rely upon its efficiency for good 
with a faith and peace which no storm can shake, and 
feel pity for those who remain blind to its origin, wis- 
dom, and beneficence. I therefore say it solemnly, and 
with the prospect of death at no distant day, that I 
experienced great delight, when writing my books, in 
the consciousness that I was, to the best of my ability, 
expounding “the ways of God to man,” and in so far 
fulfilling one of the highest objects of human existence. 
God was, indeed, ever present to my thoughts; but it 
was as the God of love, and not the God of wrath—as 
the God of mercy and justice, and not as the God of 
vengeance or oppression. 

There is one part of my conduct which I rejoice at 
having adhered to, and which cost some sacrifice of 
feeling, viz., not having married. If there is one 
circumstance which demonstrates more clearly than an- 
other a practical unbelief, if not real ignorance, among 
my brethren, of the importance of physiology as a guide 
to the improvement and happiness of the race, it is the 
culpable recklessness with which medical men often 
marry, in flagrant opposition to the clearest evidence of 
constitutional infirmity or actual disease in themselves or 
their partners, and thus bring misery on themselves and 
their offspring. How very few see any harm or immo- 
rality in this! From the natural affections which I 
possess, I have always felt that man’s highest happiness 
here must be based upon the gratification of his affec- 
tions in the domestic circle; and, in my individual case, 
I believe few things could have added so much to my 
enjoyment as having a good wife and children. But 
one of the evils of my impaired health, was its having 
rendered these “ forbidden fruits to me; and although I 
felt the deprivation, it is now a comfort to me to reflect 
that no one is involved in my fate except myself. 








Here we pause again, because this volume is 
both a Biography and a Treatise on Practical 
Philosophy. 





Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Translated from the Italian of GEorG1o 
Vasari. With Notes and Illustrations, by Mrs. 
JONATHAN Foster. Vol. 1. London: Bohn, 


LITERATURE and art will be indebted to Mr. Bown for 
presenting to them the first complete translation of the 
delightful biographies of Vasari, whose name is pro- 
bably more familiar to English readers than are his 
works. In his own country he has been so esteemed, 
that edition after edition of him has appeared, and com- 
mentators have piled notes upon notes, almost to the 
stifling of the text, as is the custom when an author 
arrives at the honour of being esteemed a classic. Ten 
of these editions are known, and the eleventh is now in 
course of publication. This popularity among those 
who are most competent to form a judgment of his 
merits is the best recommendation of him to English 
readers, who will welcome him in his English dress. 
Thanks to Mrs. FosrEr, he wears it very gracefully. 
But she has not sacrificed truth to elegance, substance 








to sound. If she could find no correlative phrase, she 
has preferred a wider and round-about sentence to one 
that would not have conveyed so accurately the writer's 
idea. This is a rare virtue in a translator, and when 
it is seen it should be honoured. 

As for the Biographies, they are full of interest, as 
the lives of Painters always have been. VASARI was 
an industrious collector of facts, as well as a tasteful 
and scientific critic, and his narratives are amusing 
as stories, and instructive as essays. The air of 
antiquity is about him, and there is a harshness of ex- 
pression and style that will probably grate upon some 
over-delicate nerves. But he is vigorous and truthful, 
and his very simplicity is a recommendation, if only as 
a delightful change from the affectations of modern 
writers, who think a great deal more of the manner of 
telling than ofthe thing told. This first volume of one 
of the most acceptable additions yet made to Mr. Bory’s 
inimitable Standard Library, commences with Cr- 
MABUE in 1240, and closes with MicHELOozzi, in 
1470. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 

The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, carried on by order 
of the British Government in the years 1835, 
1836, and 1837. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cuesney, Commander of the Expedition. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Longman and Co. 


So long ago as 1834, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire which 
was the most practicable route to India,— 
by the Euphrates or the Red Sea. An ex- 
pedition to survey the Euphrates was recom- 
mended and approved by Parliament, who 
voted a sum for the purpose. Two iron 
steamers were fitted out, so built as to take 
to pieces. They were transported to the mouth 
of the Orontes, there taken to pieces, and 
conveyed by rafts and waggons to Bir, a town 
on the Euphrates, where they were again put 
together, and on the 16th of March, 1836, 
under the command of Colonel Cuesney, they 
commenced the descent of the river, being 
then about 117 miles from its mouth. 

The two volumes lately issued contain the 
commencement only of the very elaborate 
report which has been prepared of the results 
of the survey, not merely as a mercantile 
matter, or a Post-office question, but also for 
investigation into the geology, geography, and 
natural history of the district through which 
they passed. 

The first volume is little more than intro- 
ductory, giving a geographical sketch of that 
portion of Asia, with a disquisition on its 
principal river, and a summary of all that is 
known about them. The second volume 
scarcely brings us to the beginning of the 
personal narrative of their adventures, which 
were not few. From the immense mass of 
science gathered in the volumes before us, 
we can only attempt to glean a few passages 
here and there. It would be impossible to 
convey any notion of the variety and value of 
their contents, within any limits we can com- 
mand in this chronicle of literature. The 
general description we have given of the nature 
of those contents must suflice to recommend 
the work as a substantial addition to our know 
ledge of the world’s surface. 

Colonel Cursngy conveys a very different 
idea from the popular one of 

THE DESERTS OF ARABIA. 

These unpromising tracts have probably given rise to 
the belief that Arabia is merely a vast arid desert, either 
interspersed with spots of fertile ground, or almost en- 
tirely a desert; whereas, the greater part is of the 
fourth kind, called Barr by the Arabs, which, in fact, 
is merely an uncultivated land, diversified with hill and 
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dale, like the Dorsetshire downs. It bears the liquorice 
plant and some aromatic shrubs, and thousands of sheep 
feed upon a thin short grass, which grows in almost 
every part of the country at present known to us. 
Moreover, we learn from sacred as well as profane his- 
tory, that the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, 
and the Egyptians, crossed the wilderness of Arabia at 
various times with immense armies, and, consequently, 
the country could not then have been a barren desert; 
the practicability of such movements was evident to me 
in my two journeys from and to Damascus. During 
the first, which was towards the end of the autumn of 
1830, the coolness, even in the day time, rendered a 
cloudless sky desirable, whilst we suffered severely from 
frost at night; in the second journey, which was in the 
summer of 1837, the heat was very oppressive during 
the greater part of the day, but the nights were most 
agreeable. We were gratified also from sunset to day- 
break, and more especially in the evenings and mornings, 
by the sweetly cheering notes of the nightingale, issuing 
from the liquorice bushes, which generally covered the 
plain; but as we approached the lower temperature at 
the foot of the Syrian mountains, we no longer heard 
this unexpected tenant of the wilderness, 


He notices some remarkable 


ASSYRIAN SECTS. 


There are besides two remarkable sects, one of which, 
called the Mendajaha (disciples of John), is found 
scattered in small communities in Basrah, Kurnah, 
Mohammarah, and, lastly, Sheikh el Shuyukh, where 
there are about three hundred families. Those of 
Basrah are noticed by Pietro de la Valle, who says the 
Arabs call them Sabeans. Their religion is evidently 
a mixture of Paganism, Hebrew Muhammedan, and | 
Christian. They profess to regulate their lives by a} 
book called the Sidra, containing many moral precepts, 
which, according to tradition, have been handed down 
from Adam, through Seth and Enoch; and it is under- 
stood ‘to be in their language (the Chaldee), but written 
in a peculiar character They abhor circumcision, but | 
are very particular in distinguishing between clean and 
unclean animals, and likewise in keeping the Sabbath 
with extraordinary strictness, The Psalms of David are | 
in use, but they are held to be inferior to their own | 
book. They abstain from garlic, beans, and several | 
kinds of pulse, and likewise most carefully from every | 
description of food between sunrise and sunset during a 
whole moon before the vernal equinox; in addition to 
which, an annual festival is kept, called the feast of five 
days. Much respect is entertained for the city of 
Mecca, and a still greater reverence for the Pyramids of 
Egypt, in one of which they believe that their great 
progenitor, Saba, son of Seth, is buried; and to his 
original residence at Haran they make very particular 
pilgrimages, sacrificing on these occasions a ram and a 
hen. They pray seven times a-day, turning sometimes 
to the south and sometimes to the north. But, at the 
same time, they retain a part of the ancient worship of 
the heavenly bodies, adding that of angels, with the 
belief that the souls of the wicked are to enjoy a hap- 
pier state after nine hundred centuries of suffering. The 
priests, who are callad sheikhs, or chiefs, use a particular 
kind of baptism, which, they say, was instituted by St. 
John; and the Chaldee language is used in this and 
other ceremonies, 

The other religion, that of a more numerous branch, 
the Yezidis, is, in some respects, like the Mendajaha, 
but with the addition of the evil principle, the exalted 
doctor, who, as an instrument of the divine will, is pro- 
pitiated rather than worshipped, as had been once 
supposed. The Yezidis reverence Moses, Christ, and 
Muhammed, in addition to many of the saints and pro- 
phets held in veneration both by Christians and Moslems. 
They adore the sun, as symbolical of Christ, and believe 
in an intermediate state after death, The Yezidis of 
Sinjar do not practise circumcision, nor do they eat 
pork; but they freely partake of the blood of other 
animals. Their manners are simple, and their habits, 
both within and without, remarkable for cleanliness. 
They are, besides, brave, hospitable, sober, faithful, and, 
with the exception of the Muhammedan, are inclined to 
tolerate other religions; they are, however, lamentably 
deficient in every branch of education. Polygamy is 
hot permitted, and the tribes intermarry with each 
other, The families of the father and sons liye under 








the same roof; and the patriarchal system is carried 
out still further, each village being under its own here- 
ditary chief. 
This was the 
DISTANT ASPECT OF JERUSALEM. 


When approached by the ordinary pilgrim route, 
Jerusalem has something of a desolate appearance, 
presenting at the top of a stony valley a range of tur- 
reted limestone walls, above which appear only a few 
of the most elevated dwellings, and some of the cupolas 
and minarehs; whilst, like most other eastern cities, 
the interior is but a succession of dull streets and dead 
walls, sloping eastward, interspersed, however, with 
gaudy churches and heavy-looking convents. But 
when raised from the heights near the eastern side, the 
effect is particularly striking, the whole city being seen 
from thence in complete detail. The Mount of Olives, 
or Jebel-el Tur, commands, to the southward, a view 
towards Bethlehem and some of the hill country of 
Judea; and eastward is seen part of the valley of Santa 
Saba, with the Dead Sea glittering beyond, at the foot 
of the mountains of Arabia Petrea. But, westward, 
the scenery is still more remarkable; in this direction, 
Mount Olive descends rapidly into the deep ravine 
of Kidron, on the slope near the bottom of which is 
the garden of Gethsemane, and a little lower the tomb 
of the Virgin Mary; also those of Jehosophat, Absalom, 
and Zachariah. On the sloping crest beyond this deep 
and narrow valley stands the city itself; which, in 
addition to many public buildings, contains upwards of 
3,000 good houses, distributed in four separate quar- 
ters, which cover as many hills, the whole being en- 
closed by lofty walls, flanked by square towers. The 
city has the shape of an irregular lozenge, whose 
western side skirts the valley of Gihon, while its 
southern side runs along that of Ben Hinnom; the 
northern side is near the hill of Titus; and, lastly, the 
eastern side runs almost north and south along the 
valley of Jehosophat, having in the centre the gate of 
St. Stephen; just southward of the latter, rising above 
the walls, is Mount Moriah, whose buildings are the 
foreground and principal part of the panorama. The 
quadrangular terrace on which they stand occupies 
about one-fifth of the area of the city, being about 500 
yards from north to south, with an average width of 
nearly 300 yards from east to west. Almost in the 
centre are the graceful minarehs of the mosque of 
‘Omar, which, with its arcades, courts, and innermost 





enclosure, almost rivals the great and costly edifice of | 


Solomon, which it has replaced. 


Colonel Cuesney has ascertained the site of 
Paradise to be Central Arminea, so he says, 
and he identifies the rivers named in the Bible. 

This was 

THE SCENERY OF THE TAURUS. 

A few miles westward of Marash a change takes 
place, and the chain presents three distinct naked 
ridges, each of which is composed of masses of rock 
with conical summits, having nearly equal elevations: 
since snow remains on the ridges throughout the sum- 
mer, that elevation must be considerable; and it in- 
creases on approaching the Pyle Ciliciw, where it is 
about 13,000 feet. The vast masses of limestone, of 
which the chain is almost entirely composed, are 
usually separated by wild and deep parallel ravines, 
which are either shut in by steep wooded acclivities, or 


vertical precipices, through which passages are effected | 


at intervals, but with much difficulty. The scenery, 
though far superior, may, in some respects, be com- 
pared to that of the Tyrol; and the paths being 
carried some hundreds of feet above the foot of the 
mountain, afford, along the side of the Durdun Tagh, 
and near the bed of the Jaihun, some of the wildest and 
grandest views of nature. 


Colonel Cuzsney notices a fact, little known 
in Europe, and which may make many Chris- 
tians blush at the toleration of the Turks. 
They neither persecute by law nor by opinion; 
they permit all sorts of Mahommedans to enjoy 





equal rights, privileges and respect, however | 


broad or slight their differences. It is strange 
that the professors of a religion whose principle 


while the professors of a creed, intolerant in 
principle, are extremely tolerant in practice. 
Why is it ? 
Now for a picture of 
PALMYRA. 


Palmyra does not consist of mere heaps of mounds, 
like the ruins of Akkad, Babylon, Chalne, Nineveh, 
Sus, and Troy, with some of which it was no doubt 
contemporary: for having been reconstructed with 
durable materials, the principal buildings yet remain to 
attest its ancient grandeur. The city of Palens has not, 
however, the striking boldness of Baalbec, nor the unique 
character of Persepolis; nor is its general aspect equal 
to the coup d’eil of Jerash, from the great temple; yet, 
from its situation, touching a wide-spreading wilderness 
on the one side, and a mountain range, rising like a 
huge wall abruptly from the plain, on the other, it pro- 
duces, in some respects, an effect beyond that of the 
cities just mentioned. It displays ruined colonnades, 
temples, and arches, extending about a mile and a half 
westward of the temple of the Sun, with a wilderness 
of columns in every state, from the most finished speci- 
mens of art, to that of complete destruction. A closer 
examination is not, however, free from disappointment, 
in consequence of the mixed nature of the architecture, 


j} and the columns being of different ages and various 


eizes. 
This is an admirable sketch of 
THE BEDOUINS. 

It is difficult to imagine any contrast more striking 
than that which is presented by the Bedawin in a town, 
and the same man when breathing the air of the desert. 
In the latter case, although indifferent to the beauties of 
nature, his spirits become elevated, the indolence and 
silence which characterises him in a town is exchanged 
for the highest degree of animation; and he indulges 
his lively imagination in inventing or relating tales, and 
at intervals, on a journey, screaming out some wild 
song, which, however agreeable to himself and encou- 
raging to his camel, is anything but harmonious to a 
stranger. His cheerful disposition, his frugal repast, 
and an active, hardy life, are well calculated to secure 
the best possible state of health, with unimpaired facul- 
ties, till an advanced age; his quickness of sight and 
hearing are scarcely exceeded by those of the North 
American Indians, and the habits of an erratic life have 
taught him to trace the footsteps of any particular 
individual or animal. This singular power is called 
kiafat, or ath, according to Burckhardt, and is said to 
be more particularly possessed by the tribe of Moodlij. 
An Arab has been known to trace the footsteps of his 
camel for six days along a sandy valley which has been 
crossed in every direction by thousands of other foot- 
steps, and also to name every individual who had passed. 
He is accustomed, also, by placing the mark of his foot 


| at a certain spot, in a particular direction, to make 


known to his friends that he has been there, and also 
the route he has taken. His tact enables him to find 
his way across the desert, independently of the compass, 
which is rarely used by him on land. 


Here is Colonel Cuxsney’s account of 
THE ARAB STEED. 


Elsewhere, individuals of this species may be more 
showy, and even more powerful, but it is only in Arabia 
that the horse is found in a state bordering on per- 
fection. Here he is remarkable for a small head with 
pointed ears, peculiarly clean muscular limbs, a cor- 
responding delicate slender shape, rather small size, and 
large animated eyes, expressing that intelligence which, 
as in the dog, is the consequence of being constantly 
with the mempers of his master’s family; in fact, he 
generally shares their meals. He is frequently allowed 
to frolic through the camp like a dog, and at other 
times he is piqueted at the entrance of the tent; he is 
exposed to the weather at all times, and compared with 
the treatment of his species in Europe, he is scantily 
fed. A meal after sunset, consisting of barley, in some 
parts of the country, and camel's milk in others, or a 
paste of dates and water, which in Nedjd is mixed with 
dried clover and other herbs, constitutes his usual sus- 
tenance ; but on any extraordinary exertion being 
required, flesh is frequently given, either raw or boiled. 


is toleration should be in practice intolerant ; | The Bedawins count five noble breeds of horses, all, it is 
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understood, derived originally from Nedjd, viz., the | tolerant disposition in religious matters, unless when his 


taneyse, the manekeye, the koheyl or koklani, the 
saklawye, and the julfa; of which the last and koklani | 
are particularly prized. The julfa, a small active | 
animal, capable of enduring great fatigue, belongs to | 
the province of El Ah’sa; the other, which is larger, is 
from Yemen, or more properly Nedjd, and is most | 
valued. Of the choice breeds there are many branches; 
there are besides, other breeds, which are considered 
secondary, and every mare of noble blood, if particularly | 
swift and handsome, may give rise to a new stock. The | 
catalogue of distinct breeds in the desert is therefore | 
almost endless, and the pedigrees of individuals are | 
verified by certificates which are handed down from | 
father to son with infinite care, and not unfrequently | 
they belong to more than one family, for there is often 
a co-partnership in mares, and hence arises the difii- 
culties atending the purchase of one. It is, however, 
certain that the Arab horses deteriorate when taken 
elsewhere, although both sire and dum may be of first- 
rate breeds; by the latter, and not the former, as with 
us, the Arabs trace the blood. The prevailing colours 
are a clear bay, sorrel, white, chesnut, gray, brown, and 
black; but the number of horses in Arabia is com- 
paratively few; their places, for “almost every purpose 
in life, being supplied by camels. 


Let us take a peep at 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


It is almost entirely composed of masses of limestone, 
rising abruptiy from the valley of Zahle and Baalbec, or 
Coele Syria, on the eastern side, whilst on the western, 


there is a succession of lower mountains forming wooded | 


basins and rich valleys, which extend from thence to 
the sea coast, northward of Beirout. As the crests of 
this part of the great range are covered with perpetual 


prejudices against the Sunnies happen to be awakened. 
Though not now confined to water and the simple diet 
of the time of Cyrus, the Persian is moderate in his 
food, and not only capable of changing the sloth of his 
harem for most active exertions, but likewise of con- 
tinuing them under the greatest privations. The courage 
of the Persian is not of the higher order, but it is far 
from being defective when brought to the test. The 
profession of arms, as in ancient times, still occupies the 
first place in the estimation of a Persian; and, if any 
particular trait might be selected to designate a charac- 
ter which cannot be trusted, and yet ought not to be 
despised, it is his application to the exercises of the 
field, and plundering forays against neighbouring tribes. 
The Persian, like the modern Kurd and Turkomdan, is 
almost always mounted; and, having been trained from 
| his infancy, he is one of the most expert horsemen in 
the world. He is, in fact, quite unrivalled in his skilful 
management of the animal when ascending the steep 
| sides of rocky mountains, which by most persons would 
be considered altogether inaccessible for a horseman. 
The Bakhtiydrf and other tribes, maintaining a kind of 


| half independence in (he mountains, are also very expert | 


riders; but every Persian, man and boy, is a finished 

horseman, and particularly skilful in loading and firing 
| from the back of the animal. Like his Parthian ances- 
| tors, he can turn round when pursued, and fire his gun 
| directly in the rear. He then gallops off at full speed, 
| hanging down from his saddle on the off side in such a 
| way that the greater part of his body is covered by the 
| horse. It is not an uncommon thing to see a Persian, 
| whilst going at a brisk pace, stoop down, take a sheep, 
or even a much smaller object from the ground, and 
carry it off with unrelaxed speed. 


And this is his character of 


snow, they must have a very great elevation; on their | 


steep sides are forests of pines, oaks, and other timber, 
while at the intervals are plantations of mulberries; and 


supported by stone walls. _ In certain places these little 
gardens completely encircle the mountain basins, for 
which this part of the country is so remarkable, giving 
to them, in congequence, the appearance of gigantic 
amphitheatres, of which the scattered flat-roofed cot- 
tages seem to form.separations between successive rows 
of seats. 
spersed with convents, vineyards, villages, and towns, 
prevails on the western slopes of the principal chain 
(Jabel el Drus), which inclines rather west of south, 
keeping usually at the distance of 12 or 15 miles from 


the coast, till, a little way south of Kal’at-esh-shukif, it | 


is broken by the Nahr Kasimiyeh or Leontes. 


Colonel Cuesney has not a good report to 
make of 
THE PERSIANS. 


To the Persian have been attributed many of the 
worst qualities of human nature; and his thoughtless 
extravagance is of itself a root from which many evil 
branches cannot fail to spring. He is notorions for a 
total disregard of truth, and for the fraud with which 
his ordinary dealings are conducted. He is devoid of 
shame in private life, and as insensible to disgrace in 
public; and provided he can escape punishment, the 
most dishonest artifices are viewed as legitimate means 
of accomplishing his ends. | 
shameful debauchery, and superstitious as well as hypo- 
critical in religious matters. He is also faithless in 


friendship, subject to strong prejudices, and of a re- | 


vengeful disposition. His minor faults are garrulity 
and a love of vain display, to which last even personal 
comforts and cleanliness are too often sacrificed; he: is 
remarked for a dogmatical and egotistical bearing, and 
a haughty demeanour towards inferiors, with, as usual 
in such dispositions, the utmost servility towards those 
above him. This dark picture is not, however, without 
brighter spots. Owing to his politeness towards stran- 
gers, and an apparently hospitable disposition, the first 
meeting with a Persian usually makes a favourable im- 
pression; though the offer of his house means no more 
than the Spanish compliment in like cases, He is, 
moreover, quick-sighted, sociable, ‘witty, and affable; 
buoyant in spirits, well acquainted with the forms of 
politeness, and, to a certain extent, inquisitive in mat- 
ters of science and art: and. it may be added, of a 


Rich and varied scenery of this kind, inter: | 


He is guilty of the most | 


| THE TURKS. 


| Although of a grave, phlegmatic, and even a listless | 
grain is cultivated on a succession of narrow terraces, | 


exterior, the Turk is remarkable for his gentleness to- 
wards his children, and he makes no difference between 
them and his slaves or other servants. In addition to 
| alms to the widow and the orphan, his generosity is fre- 
quently exercised in constructing mosques, khans, and 
fountains; trees and burial-grounds are his delight; 
and horses, dogs, cats, and pigeons share in his con- 
sideration: scarcely anywhere else are birds so tame and 
so much linked with mankind as they are in Turkey; 
even children respect their nests, and it is not by any 
means uncommon to find tombstones on which, in addi- 
tion to the sculptured devices indicating the vocation 
and sometimes also the manner of the death of the 
deceased, a little basin has been hollowed out by the 
workmen, in which the smaller birds find a supply of 
water. These tombstones are usually beneath the 
shade of a cypress tree or a rose bush. 

In summing up the character, it may here be 
observed that, truth, openness, and candour, content- 
ment, and entire resignation to his lot, are qualities 
seldom denied by any one to the Turk; his memory is 
extraordinary, and his judgment is generally sound, 
while the safety of travellers, as well as the attention 
commonly paid to them, sufficiently proves his fidelity 
| and hospitality. Religion, such as it is, being founded 
| upon the Koran, pervades almost every act of his life, 
| and mixes with every occupation. Frequent prayer is 
universally practised, whether the individual be in the 
bath, the field, the coffee-house, or the mosque; and, as 
| alms are freely bestowed, abject poverty may be said to 

be scarcely known in the country. 





We will now look in upon 
DAMASCUS. 


This city, to which are applied the epithets, Eden of 
the Muslim, one of the Gates of the Kaaba, and the Eye 
of the East, oceupies the centre of a tract of productive 
fields and luxuriant garden ground. Like a pearl in 
the desert, it is situated near the eastern slopes of the 
anti-Lebanon, and its territory forms the principal part 
of the territory of El Gutha, a district containing about 
80 villages, which probably represents the ancient and 
limited kingdom of Aram or Syria of Damascus. With 
the exception of the snburb of Salahiyah, a mile and a 
half to the northwest of the city of Praise, and the city 
of Joy, as it has Leen designated, occupies level ground, 
| and the view from the suburb, as well as that from the 











opening of the hills beyond, is strikingly beautiful. The 
mass of the town forms a triangle, one side of which 
extends nearly three miles N.W. by W. from Salahiyah, 
and another almost an equal distance N.E. by N. It is 
surrounded by the remains of its ancient walls, and 
within is a castellated citadel, besides the usual propor- 
tion of khans, baths, serais, sparkling cupolas, and 
tapering minarets; it is embosomed in flower and fruit 
gardens, dotted here and there with numerous kiosks 
shaded with trees, the whole forming a wooded belt at 
least thirty miles in circumference, which terminates on 
one side in an almost boundless wilderness. The interior 
of the city is not unlike, but on the whole, it is rather 
superior to, its younger sister, Grand Cairo, and its 
character is more particularly oriental; perhaps more 
strikingly so throughout than even Baghdad or Ispahan. 


Very interesting and graphic is this deserip- 
tion of 
THE HELLESPONT. 


The Hellespont issues from the Sea of Marmora, near 
Gallipoli, a town on the European side, which, in addi- 
tion to a population of about 70,000 inhabitants, is of 
importance, as its road is the anchorage and place of 
departure for the Ottoman fleet. A little lower, on the 
Asiatic side, there is another Turkish town of some size, 
called Lampsaki, close to which the current sweeps as 
before, nearly south-west, to the bay of Sestos, a distance 
of about twenty miles, with an ordinary width of from 
two and a half to three miles. This bay presents the 
rich and varied scenery which terminates the two great 
continents, whose shores are bordered by ranges of ele- 
vated wooded hills, clothed with productive vineyards, 
intermixed with groves of chesnut trees and oaks, to- 
gether with broom, arbutus, cistus, and myrtle. At the 
ancient Sestos the stream becomes narrower, and takes 
a S.S.E. direction as it passes Abydos and proceeds to 
to the town of Charnak Kal’eh-si (Pottery Castle); 
from the last place it flows §.W. for three miles to Point 
Berber, and from thence onward through interesting 
scenery, in the same direction, but rather increasing in 
width, for a distance of nine and three quarter miles to 
the gean Sea. The castles of Seddu-!-Bahr (Barrier 
of the Sea) and Eski Sarlik oeeupy the horns of a bay 
close to the entrance on the European side; and nearly op- 
posite to the former, on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, 
is the more formidable work of Kum Kal’eh-si, mounting 
84 guns, 52 of which (18 of them being for stone shot) 
form a cross fire with nearly 60 guns of various calibres 
on the other side. The distance from castle to castle 
is almost two miles, and there is the additional difficulty 
of a current of three miles per hour to be stemmed by 
an ascending fleet from thence to Cape Berber. At this 
passage, which is one mile and three-quarters wide, 
commence those defences which become so formidable 
on approaching the narrowest part of the Dardanelles, 
where an increased current and a sharp bend combine 
to give effect to different batteries mounting about 600 
guns, most judiciously placed, so as not only to give a 
cross fire at the distance of 760 yards, but likewise to 
rake ships at certain places; and this without causing 
any injury to the works on the opposite side. The 
European castle of Kilidu-l-Bahr (Key of the Sea), 
resembles some of the baronial castles on the Rhine, 
but with the addition of a heavy battery called 
Namasiyah below it, and several on different points 
above; some of these are armed with ordinary garrison 
guns, and others with guns adapted for stone-shot. 
They are usually but little above the surface of the 
water, and the last, in going upwards, is Chamli Burnu 
(Pine Point), a battery of 30 guns, on the point of 
Sestos, probably near the spot where the famous bridge 
of Xerxes touched the European shore. On a projecting 
point opposite to Kilidu-l-Bahr is the Asiatic castle, 
Tchannak Kalesi, having, like the other, heavy batteries 
on each flank looking up and dow the stream; in addi- 
tion to which there is one of a semicircular form on Point 
Berber, three miles from thence in the latter direction, 
and two others on the lrorns of the bay eastward of the 
castle; the more distant of these, which is called 
Nakarah Burnu (Cape Drum), is a stonework, mounting 
about 84 guns, nearly on the site of Abydos. About 
two-thirds of the guns commanding the Straits of the 
Dardanelles are on moveable carriages, but the remainder 
are solidly fixed on two huge blocks of wood nearly 
| level with the Hellespont. The calibre of these pon- 
| derous guns varies from eighteen inches to three feet in 
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diameter; and, as their muzzles project beyond the face 
of the work, they must necessarily be loaded outside of 
the embrasures; and they are, in consequence, kept 
ready to fire at anything coming within the direct line. 
No vessel is permitted to pass except between sun-rise 
and sun-set, when a Tezkerah, or pass, must be obtained 
from the authorities for this purpose. The castles and 
defences are intrusted to a Mir Miran, or superior pasha, 
who resides in the Asiatic castle, around which is the 
town, containing about 9,000 souls, and several pot- 
teries; but, owing to the marshes westward, towards 
the plains of Troy, it is at certain seasons very un- 
healthy. 
We conclude with a curious notice of 
THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF SYRIA. 


It is not improbable that the territory at the south- 
western extremity of the Pashalik of Aleppo contains a 
tribe of Syrians, who are the descendants of the earliest 
people of the country; they occupy the ravines on the 
northern slopes of Jebel-el Akrab, and Anti-Casius, as 
well as some of those on Mount Rhosus and the Amanus; 
and they live in small secluded villages. Their houses 
usually have slooping roofs, covered with tiles; and the 
better kind contain two small rooms for the family, with 
others for the animals; but in general there is only a 
single apartment, one end of which is appropriated to 
the animals, and the other to the family; a kind of 
separation being formed by a row of high conical earthen 
vessels, called kowari, which contain grain, flour, &c. 
The building is either of wood and clay, or rubble 
masonry; and is frequently within or adjoining a mul- 
berry garden. Agriculture, and the care of silk-worms, 
with the preparation of silk—which last is chiefly per- 
formed by the women and children—are the occupations 
of the people. They have some good horses, and 
numerous bullocks for farming purposes, The dress of 
these Syrians consists of a coarse muslin turban, twisted 
round the head, like that of the Bedawins; also a long 
and coarse cloak, of white woollen, with common boots, 
or shoes. The women’s dress is likewise of home manu- 
facture, and they do not cover the face. 

The food is particularly simple, consisting principally 
of eggs, milk, and coarse bread, with a large proportion 
of cucumbers, water-melons, and other vegetables. They 
appear to be unacquainted with the tenets of the Koran; 
apd, not having any knowledge of a sabbath, their 
mysterious rites have been thought to be connected with 
some kind of idolatry; be this, however, as it may, it is 
but right to observe that, during our lengthened inter- 
course with this people, we almost invariably found 
them well disposed, and of a particularly gentle and 
retiring disposition. Indeed, before the arrival of the 
Egyptian Pasha, the existence of this branch of the 
Syrian people scarcely seems to have been known. 

We have been thus copious in our extracts, 
because the book is an expensive one, and, 
therefore, not likely ever to come into the 
hands of a considerable portion of our readers. 
It is, however, just the work for a book club. 








Gazpacho ; or Summer Months in Spain. By 
WuuuaM Georce Criark, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Parker. 1850, 

Ir is just now the fashion to dub with a dis- 

tinctive title every book of travels, and the 

conceits that have been resorted to for this 
purpose are positively ludicrous. They come 
in groups, one manifestly suggesting the other. 

Thus we had the Crescent and the Cross, 

successful, and followed forthwith by a whole 

flight of imitations. The Shoe and the Canoe, and 

The Tarantas, being the latest mimics, to which 

we have now to add Gazpacho. What is the 

meaning of this mysterious name? What has 
it to do with Mr. Crarx’s volume? For the 
reader's information, then, be it known, that 
this is the name of a dish universal in use and 
peculiar to Spain, It is a sort of cold soup made 
of bread, pot-herbs, oil and water. Its ma- 
terials are easily come by, and its concoction 
requires no skill,” If such it be, it may be 








asked why Mr. Crark has given to his nar- 
rative the name of this mess ? 
do with the summer tour of a respectable 


gentleman in Spain? Should we not laugh at | 


the affectations of a Frenchman who should 
entitle a tour in England “ Beefsteak?” Yet 
is not the conceit less absurd of dubbing a 
tour in Spain with the title of a national dish. 
This sort of silliness upon the title-page creates 


an immediate impression adverse to the author. | 


It is difficult to attribute good sense to a man 
who would be guilty of such folly, or to hope 
for anything solid and worthy in a volume that 
opens with so wretched an affectation. Most 
persons will probably be inclined to throw it 
down again, after glancing at such a title-page. 
But in so doing they would be judging Mr. 
Crark too hastily. He is not so conceited in 
fact, as he would have himself appear ; there is 
really a fair amount of common sense and 
keen observation of men and things in this 
book. Asa tour in Spain, it would have re- 


ceived a hearty welcome, but as Gazpacho it | 
is not unlikely to be deemed by witlings to | 


be what its title means, that is to say, a 
batch of disagreeable and vulgar materials, 
rudely thrown together, and as Mr. Crark 
terms it, such as are “easily come by, and its 
concoction requiring no skill.” 

The tour here recorded was made in the 
summer of 1849. Mr. Cxrarx’s route was 
through Paris, to Bourdeaux, thence to St. 
Sebastian. He reached Madrid in a diligence; 
from the capital to Toledo and Granada by 
the same species of conveyance ; from Granada 
he made a detour into the unfrequented pro- 
vinces of the Alpujarrez and Sierra, on horse- 
back: returning to Granada, he journeyed 
thence to Malaga in a mayoral; crossed the 
country to visit Gibraltar from the land side ; 
thence to Seville, by such conveyances as he 
could procure, and from Seville te Cadiz by 
steam. 


The prevalent belief, among even the well- | 


informed in England is, that Spain is a very 
unsafe country for the tourist. It is said that 
life and property are not secure there, espe- 
cially in those parts of it which are most 
beautiful, the highland districts. Added to 
this, visitors have been warned against the 
inconveniences of travel there: the inn accom- 
modations are represented as vile; the rooms 
dirty and insect haunted; the larder scanty 


and coarse, and the charges exorbitant. Ac- | 


cording to Mr. Crarx, these stories are | thus they repeat, like so many parrots, after the 


exaggerations. He asserts that a tour in 
Spain is as practicable and as pleasant as in 


Italy or Syria; the people are honest and | 


obliging ; the hotels not disagreeable in bed 
or board, and the landlords not rogues. For 
the few annoyances which belong to travelling 
in any country not regularly frequented by 
visitors, there is ample recompense in the 
extreme beauty of the scenery, in the novelty 
of the aspect, manners and costumes of the 


people, in the splendour of the climate and the | 


excitement of wandering where all the world 
has not been. 


What has it to | 


349 


_ Next morning we set sail (metaphorically) for 
France, . The passengers, thanks to the attempted 
émeute, were only four in number. ‘There were two 
little French milliners, who, having come to London to 
see the fashions (a proud tribute to our advancing civi- 
lization), had been suddenly recalled “ by the alarming 
news” aforesaid. One was going back for the love of 
her husband, the other for company. “II est si vif,” 
said Adele, tearfully; “il se battra dans les rues & coup 
| sir.” “How old is he?” I asked. “Ila vingt ans, 
Monsieur.” “Et le mien, au contraire,” said Louise, 
coldly, “est trés prudent; il restera chez soi,” “ And 
how old is he?” “Jl a soixante ans, Monsieur.” Toor 
Louise, The weather was so fine, that if Adéle was 
sick at heart she was at least free from the mal-au- 
ceeur; and La Manche, smooth as satin, floated us in 
two hours into the harbour. ef Boulogne. On landing, 
the gens-d’armes saluted me as “ Monsieur.”,; We were 
not under a Red Republic; nor, if 1 might judge from 
the sentiments of my fellow travellers to Paris, were we 
likely to be. They purchased chiefly the Assemblée 
Nationale, and applied more epithets to Ledru-Rollin 
than I care to record or remember. True it is, I 
travelled in the first class; but subsequent experience 
convinced me that reactionary views were very gene- 
rally entertained by the lower classes too,—by cabmen, 
| &c., whose vehicles had been confiscated for barricades, 
| and bakers, who had suffered from the fraternal visits 
| of the sovereign mob, breaking bread and windows from 
house to house, ‘The minds of ccachmen were no 
longer unsettled; the very postilions had forsaken the 
movement party: one of them, after exhausting his rich 
national vocabulary of abuse on a lazy horse, ground his 
teeth, and shrieked out as a final malediction, “ Bribon 
de Raspail, va!” 


Let us take a peep into the 


THEATRE AT MADRID. 


In default of a soiree, there was always the theatre 
to go to. There was only one company then playing, 
of inferior actors (for all the stars at that season wander 
about to enlighten the provincial darkness.) Be the 
acting never so bad, it is always a good lesson in Spa- 
nish, This company had adjourned during the summer, 
for coolness, to the Circo del Barquiflo—the Astley's of 
Madrid; an edifice with wooden walls and canvass roof. 
All the arrangements are decidedly veterinary, Stalls 
and loose boxes are fitted up as dressing-rooms for the 
nonce, and there is a very pervading odour of sawdust. 
The entrée behind the scenes (that hopeless ambition of 





the London youth) is here accorded to the whole 


| audience; and between the acts the kings and queens 


of the stage walk about in their royal robes in the ad- 
joining yard, sipping lemonade or smoking cigarettes, 
utterly regardless of dramatic effect. The comedy in 
Castilian is generally followed by a dance, and that by 
an Andalucian farce, then another dance, aud another 
farce to conclude. As fresh pieces are produced every 
night, the actors have no time to learn their parts, anc 


prompter, whose suggestions are audible to the whole 
house. Apparently, the spectators are not critical, and 
seem to care very little what is done on the stage, except 
during the ballet. The chief attraction at that time 
was La Senorita Vargas, a stately southern beauty, with 
a latent ferocity in her dark eyes that made jer look 


rather like a queen of tragedy than a dancet. Who 


knows whether she may not become a queen in reality 
some day? Germany has a few thrones left still. 


Much as we have heard of the famous 
Spanish bull-fights, the following will pro- 


- ¢ C | bably be new to the reader. 
The results of his observations | 
Mr. Cxarx has described in a lively and | 
graphic strain, and altogether there is more of | 


GETTING UP A BULL FIGHT. 


One day I was present at a funcion de noyillas—a 


novelty and amusement to be found in this | kind of juvenile bull-fight, in which young beasts are 


d have been anticipated from , 
wane Cee ete P | mea. It is a kind of parody of a real bull-fight— 


the title-page. A few extracts will prove this 
assertion. 

From the first chapter, we take an incident 
that occurred in his journey to Paris. It 
should be premised, that the news of the in- 
surrection having broken out there had just 


arrived, It is characteristic. 


brought to be bullied, and, if possible, killed by young 


nothing of its pomp and circumstance and danger; a 


| farce instead of a tragedy—very grotesque and ludicrous. 
| For instance, a man in night-gown and night-cap’ is 
| brought in upon a bed, shamming sickness, and is placed 


in the middle of the arena. Then a young bull, with 
his horns sheathed in corks, is let in; of course he rushes 
at the only prominent object—the bed, and turns it over 
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and over; the sick man taking care so to dispose the 
mattresses and bolsters that the animal may spend his 
fury upon them and not upon him. 

At another time several men are set upright in round 
wicker baskets, about five feet high, with neither top 
nor bottom. The bull charges these, one after the other, 
knocks them down, and rolls them along with his horns. 
It is great fun to watch the evident perplexity of the 
beast when he sees their spontaneous motion. Then, 
when his back is turned, the attendants jump over the 
barrier and set the baskets on their legs again; and the 
same joke is repeated till one is tired of it. 

The unpractised matadors generally fail in attempting 
the fatal stroke; so the poor defenceless animal has to 
be despatched by means of the media luna, an instrn- 
ment, as its name imports, shaped like a half-moon, and 
attached to a long pole. Armed with this, a man 
comes slily behind and ham-strings him; after which 
he is feloniously slain with a knife plunged through the 
spinal vertebre. We could not refrain from loudly 
expressing our disgust at this barbarity, to the great 
amusement of our neighbours, to whom the spectacle 
was familiar. An English lady was sitting not far off, 
and looked on without the slightest change of colour. I 
charitably hoped that she was rouged for the nonce. 





A capital specimen of the author's cheerful 
style, and of the kind of adventures he met 
with in the remoter places he visited, is this 
account of 

A SCENE IN THE ALPUJARREZ. 


The posada presented the most wretched and forlorn 
aspect, and the accommodation inside did not belie the 
promise of its exterior. To my inquiries respecting 
supper—(my readers must pardon my perpetual refer- 
ences to the victualling deportment, for really these 
mountain rides develop an appetite unknown to persons 
engaged in the more usual sedentary occupations of 
life)—I say, then, to my inquiries respecting supper I 
received most disheartening replies. I ran through the 
whole gamut of larder and pantry in a descending scale, 
lessening my demands as I went on. “ Had they any 
mutton?” I asked —“No.’ “Chicken?” —“ No.” 
“ Bacon?”—“ No.” “ Eggs?”—No.” “Wine?”—“No.” 
“Bread ?”—“ No.” Here was a predicament!—and my 
saddle-bags were emptied (chiefly, I believe, by the 
surreptitious nibbling of my Sancho.) However, they 
promised to send out and buy some bread and wine; 
and I also stipulated for some mulberries, for I had seen 
many trees by the wayside jewelled with rich purple 
fruit. While this primitive repast was being provided, 
I wandered about the environs of the hamlet. Some of 
the women, sitting at their open doors, were singularly 
beautiful,—Medoras or Gulnares all,—in striking con- 
trast with the women of Ujihar or Lanjaron. Just out 
of the village I saw several families, each on its own 
“era,” or threshing-floor, busily engaged in beating out 
the corn. The dress of the men was exceedingly primi- 
tive, consisting of a shirt, and wide drawers reaching 
to the knee, which were, or had been, white. My 
appearance and northern complexion seemed to excite 
their wonder: long after I had gone by, on turning 
round I could see them still pausing in their work to 
gaze afterme. A passing stranger is a sight passing 
strange at Mairena. oe Deeds of blood 
are not unfamiliar in the Alpujarrez, to judge from the 
number of mortuary crosses we passed about half-a- 
league from Mairena. Mine host could not, or would 
not, give me any infcrmation respecting them. All he 
would say was, “ Tiempo de los Moros.” Some looked 
as if they had been erected in 1849. We followed a 
rugged path over the side of a bleak wild hill, until, 
after crossing the rocky bed of a torrent, it merged in a 
more beaten track, and by-and-by we overtook a fine 
bright-eyed lad, riding on a mule. He came, he told 
me, from Arolles (one of the mountain hamlets I had 
seen from Mairena), and he was very communicative 
with respeet to the place and all it contained. He was 
just telling me how, the day before, the only child of an 
arriero had been drowned in a well, his father being 
absent at Calahorra (the place I was bound for), when 
we descried in the distance a train of mules. On nearer 
approach, we could see a man riding on the last mule, 
with arms folded and head bent, neither smoking nor 
singing. “ That,” said the boy, “is the poor father.” 


“Ha, Don Diego,” he cried, when we. met him, “sad 








news from Arolles.”"—“ Ya lo sé,” replied the father 
quietly, and rode on. The ill news had flown fast. 
There was not a trace of emotion on the father’s face; 
the wound, doubtless, as deep wounds do, was bleeding 
inwardly. After leaving the boy, whose heavily-laden 
beast could not keep pace with ours, my precious guide 
lost his way and mine, so we had at last to dismount 
and scramble down the side of a hill so steep, that I 
was compelled to clutch the shrubs which grew here 
and there among the stones and shale. I expected 
every moment to see our horses roll neck-over-heels 
down, as their fore-feet are not adapted for clutching ; 
but no, they managed to scramble safe and sound (at 
least as sound as ever) to the bottom, and so did Sancho, 
whose neck, I suppose, is reserved for another fate. 


Turn we now to 
A DAY IN THE ALHAMBRA. 


Thus with a book or pencil, one may spend a long 
day in the Alhambra with much ease and comfort, and 
not without profit. Strange contrasts meet one’s obser- 
vations. Above, in the branches, are the uncaged birds 
singing with all their might (a singing-bird is a rarity 
in Spain): below, a gang of convicts (no rarity) are at 
work, clanking in their chains. Take the path to the 
left, and you find a Spanish soldier of the —th line 
regiment, keeping guard under the Moorish arch, and 
an image of the Virgin Mary, under a sentence from 
the Koran. Pass on, and you stand before the heavy 
unfinished palace of Charles V., with its stupid unideal 
plan (a circle inscribed in a square, like a figure out of 
Euclid), and its recurrence of unvarying ornament. A 
little side door admits you to the Court of Myrtles and 
a new world. You have trod on the magic carpet of 
Hassan, and have been transported eastward through 
space, and backward through time, to the city and the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid! You pass on through the 
Court of Lions, the Hall of the Abencerrages, &c., names 
familiar to you from childhood: the whole place, the 
realization of many a dream, appears itself scarcely less 
unsubstantial—so delicate and fragile, that it seems 
fitted only for the charmed atmosphere of fairy-land; 
the fierce storms of this earth will surely crush it to 
atoms;—the fierce heat crumble it into dust. Indeed, 
the Court of Lions has suffered from an earthquake, and 
is rudely enough supported by beams, and held together 
by cramps. May man and time deal tenderly with the 
remnant! 


The yet half-civilized condition of the 
country may be gathered from the accounts 
given to him of 

ASSASSINATIONS IN SPAIN. 

One day in my rambles, which were desultory like 
my book, I fell in with a faded clerical-looking person, 
who I found had been a friar, and was still a mendicant. 
He begged me to go with him and see something. I 
went with him accordingly across the Court of Oranges 
to a little chapel, adjacent to the cathedral. I expected 
to see a picture or a statue; but there, to my horror, 
was a corpse, with the face uncovered and smeared with 
clotted blood. It was wrapped in white, and some 
tapers were burning at the head and feet. It was a 
man who had been killed in the Alameda the preceding 
evening, whether by accident or design I did not learn. 
Apropos to this, my conductor preceeded to give me 
some #ppalling statistics of assassination. How far he 
had means of knowing, and how much credit his asser- 
tions were entitled to, I eannot say. He informed me 
that in the past month there had been nineteen murders 
and attempts to murder in Seville alone; and that 
during the May of 1848, there were as many as thirty. 
If this be true, considerable deductions must be made 
from my two friends’ enthusiastic praise of the lower 
orders of Andalucia. The frequency of the crime may 
be partly accounted for, not palliated, by the habit of 
carying a long knife, persisted in, in defiance of prohi- 
bition. Yet this same people of Seville, who took no 
notice of the murders at their own doors, read and 
canvassed with eager interest the details of a murder 
in London, which then constituted the “ English news” 
of the Spanish papers. 


Here is a picture of 


SPANISH IGNORANCE. 
He told me some quaint stories illustrative of the 
ignorance and prejudice still lingering in the land: for 





instance; one day he was in company with some re- 
spectable persons of the middle class, when the conver- 
sation turned on an event which had just occurred at 
Granada. A young man of the Jewish persuasion had 
avenged the cause of Shylock, by running off with the 
daughter of a Christian. ‘“ What a shame,” said one; 
“very likely the poor innocent children will have tails.” 
Some sceptic present interposed with a doubt as to 
whether Jews had tails really or not. The majority 
held that it was unquestionable; but, as one or two still 
questioned it, the dispute was referred to Senor Vazquez, 
a travelled man. He quietly decided the matter in the 
affirmative; “for,” said he, “ when I was in London I 
saw Baron Rothschild, who is a Jew of a very high 
caste, and he had a tail as long as my arm.” So the 
sceptics were silenced, and smoked the cigar of ac- 
quiescence. 

Another graphic sketch of a Spanish town 
is that of 

BURGOS. 


I sallied out; for the scanty strip of shadow in the 
street had now widened to a comfortable breadth, and 
the town was waking, after its own drowsy fashion. 
Here and there I saw a dame or damsel, wearing a 
mantilla, and that awful, don’t-speak-to-me countenance 
which ladies generally assume on their way to church. 
I followed one of these black angels accordingly, for my 
first object was the cathedral; and I was not mistaken, 
—in two minutes I stood before the gate of the south 
transept. Enter; and what a change “from glow to 
gloom!”—from the common glare of day to a charmed 
twilight !—from prose to poetry! -Then you can feel 
the joy with which the weary traveller in the desert 
flings himself down to rest on the far-seen, long-wished- 
for oasis, by the fountain beneath the palms. And those 
vast pillars, with that arched roof, are more impervious 
to the sun than the trunks and leaves of any banana, 
and those streams of gentle music flow sweeter than 
falling water. In a southern climate the exigencies of 
nature aid the endeavours of art, and endue the cathe- 
dral with a new significance. The fierce sun and fiercer 
sirocco, against which no common dwelling is proof, are 
not felt in the house of God. It is the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. The superstition which in 
England consigned the north side of the church, with 
its dank mould and green lichens, to the evil one, is 
unknown in other and sunnier lands. “On the north 
side,” says the great poet-prophet (as true to nature in 
the one capacity, as he is true to God in the other,) 
“On the north side lieth the city of the Great King.” 
The north side is ever the chosen place for beggars, the 
halt and the blind, who, else homeless, gather under the 
shelter of its liberal shadow. For a moment after you 
enter the church all is night, but gradually its glories 
dawn upon you one by one. Round the massive pillars 
are clustered niches and canopies, rich in fantastic 
tracery, and from each an Evangelist with a book, or 
bishop with pastoral staff, looks down on a few wor- 
shippers who kneel below, almost as motionless. The 
grand old Gothic—that catholic mould in which all 
Christian Europe has striven best to express its devo- 
tion—is varied here by details which epitomize the 
character and the history of Spain. The stern, grave 
figures cut in the white stone represent well the patri- 
cians of Old Castile, proud of their unblemished honour 
and unconquerable resolve; the costly and varied mar- 
bles, and graceful foliage enwreathing many a tomb, and 
the altar-screens blazing with gold, recal the days when 
Spain had at her command the quarries of Carrara, the 
pliant fancy of Genoa, and the untold treasures of the 
New World. You will be roused from your day-dream 
by the cessation of the music and the pattering feet of 
the departing worshippers, or probably by some hobbling 
old verger, who taps you on the shoulder with his wand, 
and intimates that, vespers over, he is now at liberty to 
serve Mammon in a small way, by showing you the 
chapels. Let us go with him by all means—we shall 
not grudge the fee. . . , . Let us now 
turn down to the great square, the Plaza Mayor, of late 
re-baptized “de la Constitucion;” it is quite empty, 
excepting the grim statue of some dead king or other im 
the centre. All round is an arcade, in that ragged 
tumble-down state that artists love; and underneath 
are a number of diminutive shops, in which the smallest 
possible amount of business is transacted. Business! 
there is no business in Castile, except the barber's. 
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Elsewhere custom is most unfrequent, saving “ the 
eustom always of an afternoon.” These little shops are 
so still and quiet, that they might be Columbaria or 
Egyptian tombs, and the master, stretched motionless 
on the counter, might be the mummy—smoking a 


deep blue Mediterranean, and I could even make out 
some sails upon it, as they glittered against the rising 
moon. Meanwhile, I was rather pestered with three 
old women, who surrounded the table, taking huge de- 


cigarett. When abroad, I always read the names ovor | light in seeing me eat, and asking various questions,— 


the shop-doors. It’s so improving. In the course of | 
this interesting investigation, my eye fell upon the 
inscription “ Don Pedro Smith,” over a haberdasher’s. | 
I started, like Robinson Crusoe when he discerned the 
foot-print of a fellow-man in the desert island. I 
entered, for I hoped to get some useful information, in 
English, from Mr. Peter Smith. He was a little fat 
man, lolling on his counter as lazily as any Castilian of 
them all. This was discouraging, yet I ventured to | 
address him in English. But, no! though he did not | 
deny his father, and had not forsaken his name, he had | 
forgotten the ancestral language of all the Smiths, and | 
was merged in the Don Pedro. So I left him, with the | 
usual blessing, which was all I took by the motion. It | 
is a marvel to me how Don Pedro and his fellows get | 
their bread. They toil not, neither do they spin. They 
are so supremely indifferent, that I am sure two hundred 
of a trade might live together in the most perfect agree- 
ment. They pass their lives in the same dull routine, 
varied, at far intervals, by some such scene as this:— 
Let C stand for customer, D for dealer (be the wares 
what they may.) D is discovered lying at full length 
on the counter, smoking. Enter C—Ave Maria puris- 
sima. D.—Sin pecado concebida (without disturbing 
himself.) C.—Have you got such-and-such a thing? 
D.—God knows. Does your worship want to buy it? 
(A pause.) Well, I'll look by-and-by. (He finishes 
his cigarett, and rroceeds slowly to examine his stores.) 
Then, somewhat surprised, Holy Mary, here it is! we 
have got it. C.—What’s the price? D.—God knows! 
Will your worship call again to-morrow, or next day, 
and T’ll tell you? . 

C.and D. a Usted con Dios. Exit C. 

Vaya 


D lies down again in his former position, and rolls ano- 
ther cigarett. 





He does not give a very flattering account 

of the 
SPANISIL NEWSPAPERS. 

The Heraldo was then publishing a series of verbose 
epistles from Italy, the writer of which illustrated the 
marches and operations of the Spanish forces by a pro- 
fusion of passages, parallel or divergent, from the Latin 
classics, showing at every step his own consummate 
ignorance and assurance. I remember, in one letter, he 
invoked our old friend Soracte in feigned rapture, as 
“Mount Socrates beloved of Ovid and Prospertius!” 
In the Clamor I read another series of letters, written 
by a Spaniard from London, in which facts and infer- 
ences were equally false. The intelligent traveller gave 
a glowing description of Regent’s-park, crowded every 
afternoon with the carriages of the nobility, each drawn 
by four horses; of the opera, where brass buttons and 
applause were strictly forbidden; of the placards in the 
Streets, announcing that “the Reverend Wilkinson would 
repeat, for the fourth time, his favourate sermon on 
Justification by Faith,” &c. Among his statistical 
facts he mentioned that 3,500 persons had committed 
suicide in London alone during the year 1848, and pro- 
ceeded to account for it after his fashion. In conclu- 
sion, he proved to his own satisfaction, that “ the English 
are far from being so advanced in political and social 
progress as—Nosotros!” 


_ We conclude with a really poetical descrip- 
tion of 


NIGHT IN SPAIN. 


I was shown into a kind of loft, with a square aper- 
ture for window, which seemed by its appearance to | 
have | in quiet posses: 





been sion of the hens from time | 
immemorial, and was, besides, insufferably close. I tried 
to convince the good hostess that eggs and chickens 
were the logical sequence of hens, but in vain; so I was 
obliged to content myself with bread and fruit and wine, 
as aforesaid. 1 had a table and chair set out upon the flat 
roof, which commanded a grand view of the whole wild | 
district, ridge upon ridge, and valley beyond valley. 
Here and there, high up in the lap of some great, grim, | 
brown and grey mountain, was perched a white hamlet, 
with its own green fringe of orchard—and through a 











such as, whether England was in France? and what I 
had done to my hair to make it brown? About an 


hour after nightfall, the various members of the family | 
disposed themselves to sleep upon the roof; and I, | 


thinking men’s company better than hens’, followed their 


| example, and Jay down close to the table, en which 


remained some relics of supper. In the middle of the 
night I was awakened by a stealthy step close by me, 
and, looking'up, I saw a strange, wild figure of a man, 
all in rags. He was walking to and fro beside the table, 
evidently hankering after the viands thereon. At last 
he pounced upon them, and began coolly to break the 
bread and dip it in the wine. Before devouring each 
morsel, he held it up towards the moon, at arm’s length, 
and, waving it to and fro, muttered, ‘“ Thanks be unto 
thee,O Madonna, most holy.” I was amused at his 
thus breaking two commandments, and thanking the 


Virgin Mary or the moon, whichever it might be, by | 


whose countenance he was stealing; but as he looked 
very lean and poor, I did not interrupt his feast by any 
sign of wakefulness. 
again, before I was roused by a loud shriek; then there 


was ascuffle; all the family started to their feet; the | 


men swore, the women screamed, and then ensued such 
a bewildered Babel of chattering, that I in vain tried to 


| make myself heard, and discover the cause of the dis- 
| turbance. 


As it was past three, I rose, and ordered 


the horses out. My guide (save the mark!) now ac- 


knowledged to me that he had only once travelled that | 


way twenty-five years ago, so the landlord, anxious, as 
I thought, to escape from the still screaming woman- 
kind, volunteered to accompany me till daybreak. On 
the way he told me the cause of the tumult. Some ill- 
conditioned admirer of his daughter’s had clambered in 
at the window of the loft where she was sleeping. It 
was her shriek which brought the father to the sum- 
mary expulsion of the intruder. “ But for your worship’s 
presence,” he said, “I would have stabbed the villain 
then and there.” 


Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa. With Notices of 
the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase 
of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, 
Rhinoceros, &c. By RovaLeyn Gorpon 
Cummine, Esq., of Altyre. With Ilustra- 
tions. In 2 volumes. London: Murray. 
1850. 


Every man has his weakness—a soft place in | 


his head; a green spot in his eye; a raw in 
his hide. Mr. Cummina, descended from the 
race of Argyle, confesses to his :—“If I have 
a weakness, it is for lions and hippopotamuses.” 
The frailty seems to have been born with him: 
from his youth up, he was an ardent lover of 
the chase, and a daring huntsman. Probably 
when a child he was a successful trappist of 
robins and wrens; as he grew older, his am- 
bition grew, and he aspired to grouse and 
hares ; thence he advanced to otters and stags ; 
but deer-stalking was not exciting enough ; it 
did not tire him, and there was no danger in it. 
He longed for nobler game—for wild beasts 
who would try his skill, courage and strength. 
He joined the army in 1839, and was so for- 
tunate as to be sent to India. There he hunted 
and shot upon a much larger scale ; tigers and 
elephants varied the amusements with pea- 
cocks, snipes, and quails. After awhile he 
returned to England, with appetite sharpened 
instead of sated. But preserves and battues 
would not do at all, after Indian sport. He 
longed for the freedom of nature and the life 
of “the wild hunter,” and so he resolved 
to try his fortunes in “the rolling prairies 
and Rocky Mountains of the Far West.” 


I had scarcely dropt to sleep 





gap in the ridge towards the south-east, I could see the | land regiment, but that did not answer 


| his expectations, so he exchanged into the 
| Cape Rifles, Still he was shackled by the 
| rules of the service, and, selling out, he fairly 
betook himself to the wilds, purchasing wag- 
gons, oxen and provisions, and starting with a 
due supply of servants and ammunition for a 
regular hunting trip into the interior. For 
five years he wandered about, killing and slay- 
ing mountains of game of all kinds, and now 
he has come home, to tell his countrymen the 
exciting tale of his adventures, and to be him- 
self a lion for the season. 

And wonderful adventures they are. As 
his whole career testifies, Mr. Cummrne is not 
a sportsman in our largest sense of the term, 
but a veritable Nimrop—“a mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” He has bagged a whole 
flock of elephants in a day, besides a lion or 
two, and antelopes too numerous to mention. 
Ife came to think nothing of a hippopotamus, 
although his countrymen are running to look 
at the calf of one as a sort of miracle. As for 
crocodiles, they were considered scarcely worth 
powder and ball. Giraffes are pretty sport 
enough, but then they are useless when killed, 
flesh not very palatable, and a little too large 
to be carried home in the pocket. Compared 
with this, all other records of sporting in our 
own or in any language, are tame and flat. 

But, with Mr. Cummrine’s tastes and ambi- 
tions, we can readily imagine the sort of feeling 
that must oppress him now. Theve remains 
nothing for him to kill: he has tasted of all 
possible sportsman’s pleasures—he can aspire 
to naught beyond—he is fairly used up. Stop! 
there is yet one kind of huntmg to be tried— 
| he has not captured a whale! A few dozens 
of them, and he will have “imagined worlds.” 
We are not sure, from some of the stories here 
told, that he does not possess the power of 
“imagining new.” 

But this is a book to be read and not to be 
criticised. The reader will be looking for ex- 
tracts, and will care nothing for commentary, 
so, without further preface, we will gratify 
him. 

Among the many hair-breadth ’scapes here 
| recorded, the most breathless in its horror is 
| that of 
| 
' 


AN UNPLEASANT BEDFELLOW. 


In the evening I took my pillow and “ komberse,” or 

skin blanket, to the margin of a neighbouring vley, 
| where I had observed doe blesboks drink. Of these | 
| had not yet secured a single specimen, which I was very 
| anxious to do, as they likewise carry fine horns, which, 
| though not so thick as those of the males, are more 
gracefully formed. Shortly after I had laid down, two 
| porcupines came grunting up to me, and stood within 

six feet of where I lay. About midnight an old wilde- 
| beest came and stood within ten yards of me, but I was 
|too lazy to fire at him. All night I heard some 
creature moving in the cracked earth beneath my 
pillow; but believing it to be a mouse, I did not feel 
much concerned about the matter. I could not, how- 
ever, divest myself of a painful feeling that it might 
be a snake, and wrapped my blanket tight round my 
body. Awaking at an early hour the following morning, 
I forgot to look for the tenant who had spent the night 
beneath my pillow. No blesbok appearing I stalked an 
old springbok through the rushes and shot him. Having 
| concealed him, I held for camp, and despatched two 
| men to bring home the vension and my bedding. While 
| taking mybreakfast I observed my men returning, one 
| of them carrying a very large and deadly serpent. I 
at once felt certain it was he that I heard the previous 
night beneath my pillow; and on asking them where 
they had killed it, they replied “In your bed.” On 
approaching the bedding, they had discovered the 
horrid reptile sunning itself on the edge of my blanket, 
until on perceiving them it glided in beneath it. It 








He obtained a commission in a Newfound- 


was a large specimen of the black variety of the puff 
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adder, one of the most poisonous serpents of Africa, 
death ensuing within an hour after its bite. 


The entire novelty of the pictures presented 
to us rivets the attention to the hunter's 
ages. They read more like the fabulous do- 
mgs of the old demi-gods, than the veritable 
adventures of a living man in the nineteenth 
century. Here, for instance, is 


A LION HUNT. 


On reaching the water I looked towards the carcase 
of the rhinoceros, and to my astonishment, I beheld the 
ground alive with large creatures, as though a troop of 
nebras were approaching the fountain to drink. Klein- 
boy remarked to me that a troop of zebras were stand- 
ing on the height. I answered, “ yes;” but I knew 
very well that zebras would not be capering around the 
earcase of a rhinoceros. I quickly arranged my 
blankets, pillow, and guns in the hole, and then lay 
down to feast my eyes on the interesting sight before 
me. It was bright moonlight, as clear as I need wish, 
and within one night of being full moon. There were 
six large lions, about twelve or fifteen hyzenas, and from 
twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
carcases of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 
peacefully, but the hyznas and jackals fought over every 
mouthful, and chased one another round and round 
the carcases, growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, 
and howling, without any intermission. The hyznas 
did not seem afraid of the lions, although they always 
gave way before them; for I observed that they followed 
them in the most disrespectful manner, and stood laugh- 
ing, one or two on either side, when any lions came after 
their comrades to examine pieces of skin or bones which 
they were dragging away. I had lain watching this 
banquet for about three hours, in the strong hope that, 
when the lions had feasted, they would come and drink. 
Twe black and two white rhinoceroses had made their 
appearance, but, scared by the smell of the blood, they 
had made off. 

At length the lions seemed satisfied. They all walked 
about with their heads up, and seemed to be thinking 
about the water; and in two minutes one of them turned 
his face towards me, and came on; he was immediately 
followed by a second lion, and in half a minute by the 
remaining four. It was a decided and general move, 
they were all coming to drink right bang in my face, 
within fifteen yards of me. 

I charged the unfortunate, pale and panting Kleinboy 
to convert himself into a stone, and knowing from old 
spoor, exactly where they would drink, I cocked my 
left barrel, and placed myself and gun in position. The 
six lions came steadily on along the stony ridge, until 
within sixty yards of me, when they halted for a minute 
to reconnoitre. One of them stretched out his massive 
arms on the rock and lay down; the others then came 
on, and he rose and brought up the rear. They walked, 
as I had anticipated, to the old drinking-place, and 
three of them had put down their heads and were lap- 
ping the water londly, when Kleinboy thought it 
necessary to shove up his ugly head. I turned my head 
slowly to rebuke him, and again turning to the lions I 
found myself discovered. 

An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had 
detected me, and, with her head high and her eyes fixed 
full upon me, she was coming slowly round the corner 
of the little vley to cultivate further my acquaintance! 
This unfortunate coincidence put a stop at once to all 
further contemplation. I thought, in my haste, that it 
was perhaps most prudent to shoot this lioness, 
especially as none of the others had noticed me. I ac- 
cordingly moved my arm and covered her; she saw me 
move and halted, exposing a full broadside. I fired; 
the ball entered one shoulder, and passed out behind 
the other. She bounded forward with repeated growls, 
and was followed by her five comrades, all enveloped in 
a cloud of dust; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the cover behind me, except one old gentleman 
who halted and looked back for a few seconds, when I 
fired, but the ball went high. I listened anxiously for 
some sound to denote the approaching end of the lioness ; 
nor listened in vain. I heard her growling and sta- 
tionary, as if dying. In one minute her comrades 
crossed the vley a little below me, and made towards the 
rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and Boxer on her 
scent, and following them into the cover, I found her 
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lying dead within twenty yards of where the old lion 
had lain two nights before. This was a fine old lioness, 
with perfect teeth, and was certainly a noble prize; but 
I felt dissatisfied at not having rather shot a lion, which 
I had most certainly done if my Hottentot had not 
destroyed my contemplation. 


Now for a scrap of natural history. 


NOTES ON LIONS. 


One of the most striking things connected with the 
lion is his voice, which is extremely grand and pecu- 
liarly striking. It consists at times of a low, deep 
moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in faintly 
audible sighs; at other times he startles the forest with 
loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated five or six times 
in quick succession, each increasing in loudness to the 
third or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low, muffled sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. At times, and not unfr quently, a troop may 
be heard roaring in concert, one assuming the lead, and 
two, three, or four more regularly taking up their parts, 
like persons singing a catch. Like our Scottish stags 
at the rutting season, they roar loudest in cold, frosty 
nights; but on no occasion are their voices to be heard 
in such perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when 
two or three strange troops of lions approach a fountain 
to drink at the same time. When this occurs, every 
member of each troop sounds a bold roar of. defiance at 
the opposite parties; and when one roars, all roar toge- 
ther, and each seems to vie with his comrades in the 
intensity and power of his voice. The power and 
grandeur of these nocturnal forest concerts is incon- 
ceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter’s ear. The 
effect, I may remark, is greatly enhanced when the 
hearer happens to be situated in the depths of the forest, 
at the dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied by any 
attendant, and ensconced within twenty yards of the 
fountain which the surrounding troops of lions are 
approaching. Such has been my situation many scores 
of times; and though I am allowed to have a tolerably 
good taste for music, I consider the catches with which 
I was then regaled as the sweetest and most natural I 
ever heard. As a general rule, lions roar during the 
night; their sighing moans commencing as the shades 
of evening envelop the forest, and continuing at inter- 
vals throughout the night. In distant and secluded 
regions, however, I have constantly heard them roaring 
loudly as late as nine and ten o'clock on a bright sunny 
morning. In hazy and rainy weather they are to be 
heard at every hour in the day, but their roar is sub- 
dued. It often happens that when two strange male 
lions meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, which 
not unfrequently ends in the death of one of them. The 
habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal; during the day 
he lies concealed beneath the shade of some low bushy 
tree or wide-spreading bush, either in the level forest or 
on the mountain side. He is also partial to lofty reeds 
or fields of long rank yellow grass, such as occur in low- 
lying vleys. From these haunts he sallies forth when 
the sun goes down, and commences his nightly prowl. 
When he is successful in his beat, and has secured his 
prey, he does not roar much that night, only uttering 
occasionally a few low moans: that is, provided no in- 
truders approach him, otherwise the case would be very 
different. I remarked a fact connected with the lions’ 
hour of drinking peculiar to themselves: they seemed 
unwilling to visit the fountains with good moonlight. 
Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their 
hour of watering until late in the morning; and when 
the moon rose late, they drank at a very early hour in 
the night. ; Owing to the tawny colour of 
the coat with which nature has robed him he is per- 
fectly invisible in the dark; and although I have often 
heitd them loudly lapping the water under my very 
nose, not twenty yards from me, I could not possibly 
make out so much as the outline of their forms. When 
a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches out his mas- 
sive arms, lies down on his breast to drink, and makes 
a loud lapping noise in drinking, not to be mistaken. 
He continues lapping up the water for a long while, and 
four or-five times during the proceeding he pauses for 
half a minute as if to take breath. One thing con- 
spicuous about them is their eyes, which, in a dark 
night, glow like two balls of fire. 


_Mr. Cummine felt the same interest in the 
giraffe as its mild full eye and amiable face 








attracts from the visitor in the Zoological 
Gardens, only he shows his regard after a dif- 
ferent fashion, by shooting instead of feeding 
them. Still, with a fellow feeling for the 
sportsman, we can understand the emotions 
that must have thrilled him in the free mind 
of the desert during the excitement of 


A GIRAFFE HUNT. 

Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my journey 
through an endless grey forest of cameel-dorn and other 
trees, the country slightly undulating and grass abun- 
dant. A little before the sun went down my driver 
remarked tome, “I was just going to say, Sir, that 
that old tree was a camelopard.” On looking where he 
pointed, I saw that the old tree was indeed a camelopard, 
and, on casting my eyes a little to the right, I beheld a 
troop of them standing looking at us, their heads actu- 
ally towering above the trees of the forest. It was 
imprudent to commence a chase at such a late hour, 
especially in a country of so level a character, where 
the chances were against my being able to regain my 
waggons that night. I, however, resolved to chance 
everything; and directing my men to catch and saddle 
Colesberg, I proceeded in haste to buckle on my shoot- 
ing-belt and spurs, and in two minutes I was in the 
saddle. The giraffes stood looking at the waggons 
until I was within sixty yards of them, when, galloping 
round a thick bushy tree, under cover of which I had 
ridden, i suddenly beheld a sight the most astounding 
that a sportman’s eye can encounter. Before me stood 
a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the majority of which 
were from seventeen to eighteen feet high. On be- 
holding me they at once made off, twisting their long 
tails over their backs, making a loud switching noise 
with them, and cantered along at an easy pace, which, 
however, obliged Colesberg to put his best foot foremost 
to keep up with them. ‘The sensations which I felt on 
this occasion were different from anything that I had 
before experienced during a long sporting career. My 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beautiful 
sight before me that I rode along like one entranced, 
and felt inclined to disbelieve that I was hunting living 
things of this world. The ground was firm and favour- 
able for riding. At every stride I gained upon the 
giraffes, and after a short burst at a swingeing gallop I 
was in the middle of them, and turned the finest cow 
out of the herd. On finding herself driven from her 
comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, 
and cantered along with tremendous strides, clearing an 
amazing extent of ground at every bound; while her 
neck and breast, coming in contact with the dead old 
branches of the trees, were continually strewing them 
in my path. In a few minutes I was riding within five 
yards of her stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent a 
bullet into her back, Increasing my pace, I next rode 
alongside, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle within a 
few feet of her, I fired my second shot behind the shoul- 
der; the ball, however, seemed to have little effect. I 
then placed myself directly in front, when she came to 
a walk, Dismounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, 
putting in double charges of powder. Before this was 
accomplished she was off at a canter. In a short time 
I brought her to a stand in the dry bed of a water- 
course, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming where I 
thought the heart lay, upon which she again made off. 
Having loaded, I followed, and had very nearly lost her; 
she had turned abruptly to the left, and was far out of 
sight among the trees. Once more I brought her to a 
stand, and dismounted from my horse. There we stood 
together alone in the wild wood. I gazed in wonder at 
her extreme beauty, whilst her soft dark eye, with its 
silky fringe, looked down imploringly at me, and | 
really felt a pang of sorrow in this moment of triumph 
for the blood I was shedding. Pointing my rifle to- 
wards the skies, I sent a bullet through her neck. On 
receiving it she reared high on her hind legs and fell 
backwards with a heavy crash, making the earth shake 
around her. A thick stream of dark blood spouted out 
from the wound, her colossal limbs quivered for a mo- 
ment, and she expired. 


As the trophy of the English sportsman, 
first in at the death, is the brush, so Mr. Cum- 
MING was content with carrying off the giraffe’s 
tail | 
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Now for a reminiscence of 
SERPENT KILLING. 


As I was examining the spoor of the game by the 
fountain, I suddenly detected an enormous old rock 
snake stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside me. 
He was truly an enormous snake, and, having never 
before dealt with this species of game, I did not exactly 
know how to set about capturing him. Being very 
anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing to 
have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick 
about eight feet long, and having lightened myself of 
my shooting-belt I commenced the attack. Seizing 
him by the tail, I tried to get him out of his place of 
refuge; but I hauled in vain, he only drew his large 
folds firmer together; I could not move him. At length 
I got a rheim round one of his folds about the middle 
of his body, and Kleinboy and I commenced hauling 
away in good earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, re- 
laxed his coils, and, suddenly bringing round his head 
to the front, he sprang out at us like an arrow, with 
his immense and hideous mouth opened to its largest 
dimensions, and before I could get out of his way he 
was clean out of his hole, and made a second spring, 
throwing himself forward about eight or ten feet, and 
snapping his horrid fangs within a foot of my naked 
legs. I sprang out of his way, and getting a hold of 
the green bough I had cut, I returned to the charge. 
The snake now glided along at top speed: he knew the 
ground well, and was making for a mass of broken 
rocks, where he would have been beyond my reach, but 
before he could gain this place of refuge I caught him 
two or three tremendous whacks on the head, He, 
however, held on, and gained a pool of muddy water, 
which he was rapidly crossing, when I again belaboured 
bim, and at length reduced his pace toa stand. We 
then hanged him by the neck to.a bough of a tree, and 
in about fifteen minutes he seemed dead, but he again 
became very troublesome during the operation of skin- 
ning, twisting his body in all manner of ways. This 
serpent measured fourteen feet. 


By night as well as by day was the sport 
pursued, with a perseverence that would have 
done honour to a better cause, The following 
is a narrative of a night watch by the side of a 
spring to which the thirsty animals were ex- 
pected to resort for refreshment, little dream- 
ing that death, in the shape of an Englishman, 
was so near them: 

A NIGHT WATCH. 

I took up my position for the night, which was mild 
and lovely, with good moonlight. After watching seve- 
ral hours I fell asleep. About midnight my light sleep 
was disturbed by the tramp of approaching wild ani- 
mals. I peeped from my hole, and saw a herd of about 
twenty shaggy blue wildebeests, or brindled gnoos, 
cautiously advancing to the water. They were pre- 
ceded by a patriarchal old bull, the finest in the herd. 
I fired at him, and heard the ball tell upon his shoulder, 
upon which he and the whole troop gallopped off in a 
northerly direction, enveloped in a cloud of red dust. 
Being thirsty, I then walked up to the eye of the foun- 
tain, and having imbibed a draught of its sulphurous 
waters, in a very few minutes I was once more asleep. 
On the 23rd I stood up in my hole at dawn of day, 
and, having donned my old grey kilt and Badenoch 
brogues, I took up the spoor of the herd of brindled 
gnoos. After I had proceded a short distance I per- 
ceived the head of the old bull looking at me over a 
small rise on the bushy plain. The head disappeared, 
and I heard a loud noise of tramping, as of an animal 
endeavouring to gallop upon three legs. On gaining 
this rise I again saw the handsome head, with its 
strangely-hooked, fair-set horns, gazing at me from the 
long grass some hundred yards in advance. He had 
lain down. I held as though I intended to go past him; 
but before I neared him he sprang to his feet, and en- 
deavoured to make off from me. Poor old bull! I at 
once perceived that it was all over with him. He was 
very faint from loss of blood, and one fore leg was 
broken in the shoulder. He made a tottering run of 
abuut a hundred yards, and again lay down, never more 
to rise. I walked up to within eighty yards of him, 
and sent a bullet through his heart. Receiving the 








ball, he rolled over on his side, and expired without a 
groan. 


All the party did not escape so well as Mr. 
Cumminc. The Hottentot servant was carried 
off by a lion, while reposing by the fire. The 
narrative is thrilling with horror. 


THE DEATH OF HENDRICK. 


About three hours after the sun went down I called 
to my men to come and take their coffee and supper, 
which was ready for them at my fire; and after supper 
three of them returned before their comrades to their 
own fireside, and lay down; these were John Stofolus, 
Hendrick, and Ruyter. Ina few minutes an ox came 
out by the gate of the kraal and walked round the back 
of it. Hendrick got up and drove him in again, and 
then went back to his fireside and lay down. Hendrick 
and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, 
and John Stofolus lay on the other. At this moment I 
was sitting taking some barley-broth; our fire was very 
small, and the night was pitch-dark and windy. Owing 
to our proximity to the native village the wood was very 
scarce, the Bakalahari having burnt it all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appalling and murderous voice of an 
angry bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ear within a few 
yards of us, followed by the shrieking of the Hottentots. 
Again and again the murderous roar of attack was 
repeated. We heard John and Ruyter shriek “ The 
lion! the lion!” still, for a few moments, we thought he 
was but chasing one of the dogs round the kraal; but, 
next instant, John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us 
almost speechless with fear and terror, his eyes bursting 
from their sockets, and shrieked out, “ The lion! the 
lion! He has got Hendrick; he dragged him away 
from the fire beside me. I struck him with the burning 
brands upon his head, but he would not let go his hold. 
Hendrick is dead! Oh, God! Hendrick is dead. Let 
us take fire and seek him.” The rest of my people 
rushed about, shrieking and yelling as if they were mad. 
I was at once angry with them for their folly, and told 
them that if they did not stand still and keep quiet the 
lion would have another of us; and that very likely 
there was a troop of them. I ordered the dogs, which 
were nearly all fast, to.be made loose, and the fire to be 
increased as far as could be. I then shouted Hendrick’s 
name, but all was still. I told my men that Hendrick 
was dead, and that a regiment of soldiers could not now 
help him, and, hunting my dogs forward, I had every- 
thing brought within the cattle-kraal, when we lighted 
our fire and closed the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in 
their hands till the day broke, still fancying that every 
momeut the lion would return and spring again into the 
midst of us. When the dogs were first let go, the stupid 
brutes, as dogs often prove when most required, instead 
of going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one another, and 
fought desperately for some minutes. After this they 
got his wind, and, going at him, disclosed to us his 
position: they kept up a continued barking until the 
day dawned, the lion occasionally springing after them 
and driving them in upon the kraal. The horrible 
monster lay all night within forty yards of us, con- 
suming the wretched man whom he had chosen for his 
prey. He had dragged him into a little hollow at the 
back of the thick bush, beside which the fire was 
kindled, and there he remained till the day dawned, 
careless of our proximity. 

It appeared that when the unfortunate Hendrick rose 
to drive in the ox, the lion had watched him to his fire- 
side, and he had scarcely lain down when the brute 
sprang upon him and Ruyter (for both lay under one 
blanket), with his appalling murderous roar, and, roar- 
ing as he lay, grappled him with his fearful claws, and 
kept biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the while 
feeling for his neck; having got hold ot which, he at 
once dragged him away backwards round the bush into 
the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man he faintly 
cried, “ Help me, help me! oh, God! men, help me!” 
after which the fearful beast got a hold of his neck, and 
then all was still, except that his comrades heard the 
bones of his neck cracking between the teeth of the lion. 
John Stofolus had lain with his back to the fire on the 
opposite side, and on hearing the lion he sprang up, and 
seizing a large flaming brand, he had belaboured him on 
the head with the burning wood; but the brute did not 





take any notice of him. The Bushman had a narrow 
escape; he was not altogether scatheless, the lion having 
inflicted two gashes in his seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to dawn, we 
heard the lion dragging something up the river-side 
under cover of the bank. We drove the cattle out of 
the kraal, and then proceeded to inspect the scene of 
the night’s awful tragedy. In the hollow, where the 
lion had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg of 
the unfortunate Hendrick, bitten off below the knee, the 
shoe still on his foot; the grass and bushes were all 
stained with his blood, and fragments of his pea-coat 
lay around. Poor Hendrick! 


We must not omit a marvellous but not 
incredible 
WALTZ WITH A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball 
I gave her a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate 
on the top of her skull. She at once commenced 
plunging round and round, and then occasionally re- 
mained still, sitting for a few minutes on the same spot. 
On hearing the report of my rifle, two of the others 
took up the stream, and the fourth dashed down thie 
river; they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace, as 
long as the water was shallow. I was now in a state 
of very great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I 
feared she would get down into deep water, and be lost 
like the last one; her struggles were still carrying her 
down stream, and the water was becoming deeper! 
To settle the matter, I accordingly fired a second shot 
from the bank; which, entering the roof of her skull, 
passed out through her eye; she then kept continually 
splashing round and round in a circle in the middle of 
the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and I 
did not know that the sea-cow might not attack me. 
My anxiety to secure her, however, overcame all hesita- 
tion; so, divesting myself of my leathers, and armed 
with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, which at 
first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was 
shallower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very 
wicked. I halted for a moment, ready to dive under 
the water if she attacked me; but she was stunned, and 
did not know what she was doing; so, running in upen 
her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to inclixe 
her course to land. It was extraordinary what enor- 
mous strength she still had in the water. I could nct 
guide her in the slightest; and she continued to splash, 
and plunge, and blow, and make her circular course, 
carrying me along with her as if I was a fly on her tail. 
Fnding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the only 
means of securing my prey, I took out my knife, and, 
cutting two deep parallel incisions throngh the skin on 
her rump, and lifting this skin from the flesh, so that 
I could get it in my two hands, I made use of this as a 
handle; and after some desparate hard work, sometimes 
pushing and sometime pulling, the sea-cow continuing 
her circular course all the time and | holding on at her 
rump like grim Death, eventually I succeeded in bring- 
ing this gigantic and most powerful animal to the bank. 
Here the bushman quickly brought me a stout buffalo- 
rheim from my horse’s neck, which I passed through 
the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behemoth to 
a tree; I then took my rifle and sent a ball through 
the centre of her head, and she was numbered with the 


dead, 


From these extracts it will be seen how 
much of wild spirit and animal vigour and 
courage are portrayed in this book. Mr. 
Cummine revels in his theme. He slaughters, 
and describes slaughter, with an evident uncon- 
sciousness that there is in it anything of ques- 
tionable morals. ‘ Animals were made to be 
killed, and man was made to kill them,” is his 
motto. ut there is an endurance, a courage, 
and readiness of resources and self-reliance, 
which almost reconcile us to the work, and it 
is impossible not to admire the author for these 
qualities. 


To be continued. 
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The Miser’s Secret; or the Days of James the | 
First. An Historical Romance. In 3 vols. | 
London: Shoberl. 1850. | 

We have so often stated our views of the | 

Historical Romance, as the most effective | 

teacher of that which is the object and use of | 

history, the knowledge of the spirit and | 
manners of the age recorded, that it will not | 
now be necessary to apologize for the respect | 
with which we always receive the books that | 
bear this name. But, in proportion to the | 
esteem in which we hold them when worthy, 
is the aversion we feel for the pretender, and 
the stricter the measure of criticism by which 
we are inclined to try their merits. As a good 
historical romance may be of infinite service, 
by the clear conceptions of the truth it 
conveys to the minds of those who would not 
otherwise have obtained even a glimpse of it, 

%0 will a bad one be noxious by substituting 

the false for the true, and misrepresenting 

persens and events. Hence, the first duty 

‘of the reviewer is to require of the writer of 

a romance, professing to be historical, that it 

shall be really such. We do not mean by this 

that of necessity it shall all be true in fact, 
but that it shall be true in substance; true in 
ats conception, in its groundwork, in the cha- 
racters that belong to history which are 
brought upon the stage. Fiction is permissible 
in the minor personages, in the incidents, in 
theorder even of events, and it is allowed to 
threw ascessories into the picture, to put 

‘Imagined dialogues into the mouths of his- 

torical persons, provided only that they are 

such as they might have uttered, and to 
present them ‘in aspects not known in their 
actual careers, for the sake of illustrating their 
characters. But all this must be done with 
judgment and skill, never grossly violating the 
spirit of recorded history, while avoiding tame 
adherence to its letter. © 

We know not who is the author of the 

Miser’s Secret, but, if a first work, it is full of 

promise. It answers to many of the condi- 

tions of the pure historical romance above 
described. The writer has certainly drawn 
touch of his inspiration from Scorr; but this 
is the weakness of all young writers who 
begin with modest following in the footsteps 
of others, and then learn to go alone. There 
is something, also, peculiarly infectious in the 
style of Scorr. It is extremely difficult to 
write romance without falling into it insensibly. 

James and Coorsr have done so egregiously. 

Only Butwen has yet succeeded in avoiding it 

altogether, and he has not substituted a better 

style. We were not, therefore, surprised nor 
sorry to see in the pages before us a close ad- 
hesion to the formule of the school. This is 
especially seen in the manner of introducing 
the various personages, in the descriptions of 
their costumes, in the turn of their phraseology. 

We trust, however, that the author will out- 

grow this and set up for himself, with a style 

of his own. He has the capacity, and it will 
be his own fault if he does not win the fame 
that would be certainly awarded to originality 
in a class of writing which ever must be 
vag because it affords so much material 
or the imagination and appeals so powerfully 
to the feelings, the fancy and the sentiments, 
We are not going to mar the reader's amuse- 
ment by telling him the story, so well told and 
developed with such exciting interest in these 
volumes ; enough to say, that the title-page 
indicates the era at which the scene is laid. 





Most of the famous personages of the time are 
introduced, and the author has well studied 
their characters, which he brings out with 
masterly effect. Among the most prominent 
of them are Lord Coxe and Lord Bacon, two 
difficult tests of a sketcher’s capacity, because 
everybody has formed in his own mind a sort of 
ideal of them, and is, of course, inclined to dis- 


| approve the author's picture, if it does not al- 


together accord with hisown. But, with them 
we have been particularly pleased, for they are 
natural ; he has not presented a model Lawyer 
and Philosopher, but a couple of men on whom 
law and philosophy had been grafted. Already 
our author has learned the important lesson, that 
aman’s profession is a character put on and put 
off, which he wears upon occasions, but that to 
see him truly he must be seen as himself, when 
he is off the stage. Then and only then he is 
the man, and then only can he be truthfully 
depicted. 

The character of Francis Coxe is beau- 
tifully and delicately drawn, and deserves 
especial commendation. 

We may congratulate Mr. Ssopernt on 
having introduced a new and promising con 
tributor to the ranks of polite literature. 


Mornings at Matlock. 
Mackenzig, D.C.L. 
an Art Novel. 
burn. 1850. 


Tus work might, with equal propriety, have 
been called “ Mornings in Fleet Street,” or 
“ Hours at Highgate,” or any other place upon 
the earth’s surface which it had pleased Dr. 
Mackenzie's fancy to assign to it, for, in fact, 
it has not the most distant relationship to 
Matlock or to any known locality. It is 
really but a collection of tales and essays, 
some of which, we suspect, we have already 
read in the periodicals, introduced with the 
somewhat hackneyed apology for their pub- 
lication, that during a visit to Matlock the 
author fell into the society of two or 
three visitors like himself, and to wile away 
the time they amused one another with the 
tales and dialogues and essays that occupy the 
three volumes before us. To show how mis- 


By R. Swerron 
Author of “ Titian,” 
In 3 vols. London: Col- 


cellaneous are the topics thus treated, and how | 
disconnected is the whole affair with Matlock, | 
it will suffice to name a few of them. “A/| 
“ Tressilian’s Story,” | 


Night with Burns,” 
“The Phrenologist,” “The Second Sight,” 
“The Maiden Tower,” “The Heiress,” and 
such like. 

We are, therefore, called upon to pass judg- 
ment, not upon one work of art, but upon a 
collection of tales, and it is extremely difficult 
to pronounce a decisive opinion upon composi- 
tions of this class. Read apart andat intervals, in 
the pages of a magazine, short tales, pleasantly 
written, are extremely interesting and at- 
tractive. But invariably they appear to dis- 
advantage in a collected form, The philosophy 
of this fact we have never been able satisfac- 
torily to solve, but its truth will be recognised 
by all who have ever attempted the task of 
reading in succession two or three volumes of 
short stories. It will be felt here, although 
Dr. Mackenzie is very much beyond the 
average of tale writers, both in the conception 
of the story and in the telling of it. He has 
humour and pathos, essential qualifications for 
his task, and there is a smartness and liveliness 
in his style that forbid the attention to flag, 
after a story is begun to be read, until it 
is finished. But then the end of the tale is 











an excuse for laying down the volume, and, 
once out of hand, and no continuous interest 
tempting the reader to resume it, it runs a 
great risk of being laid aside altogether. 

There is a great deal of good writing here, 
certainly ; separately the papers would have 
adorned the pages of the best of the magazines, 
and such was their fittest medium. In book 
shape they will not, we fear, command the 
popularity to which their intrinsic merits 
entitle them. From their very variety and 
brevity it becomes impossible for us to present 
a specimen that would do them justice. Any 
one story would occupy more space than we could 
afford, and none would endure abridgement. 
We can, therefore, only commend them to the 
regards of such of our readers as may not 
share the popular objection to a budget of 
short stories, assuring them that, if they like 
such, they will not find anywhere a more in- 
teresting group than in these three volumes, 
supposed to be the produce of some idle 
Mornings at Matlock. 








Three Courses and a Dessert ; comprising three sets of 
Tales, West-Country, Irish and Legal, and Melange. 
With fifty illustrations. By GEORGE CRUICKSHANK. 
Fourth Edition. London: Bohn. 1850. 

To a large portion of our readers the name of this 
volume will probably be new. It was published many 
years ago, and attracted at the time of its appearance a 
great deal of notice, for the extraordinary combination 
which it presented of humour and pathos, the comic and 
the serious. The author, we believe, has never revealed 
himself, and yet it is impossible that so much talent 
could have been expended upon this volume and then 
have been heard of no more. Mr. Boun has displayed 
his usual good judgment in making this work a portion 
of his Illustrated Library, for not only are the tales most 
amusing in themselves, but their interest is considerably 
enhanced by the copious illustrations of GrorGE 
CRUICKSHANK, who appears to have applied himself 
with more than usual zest to embodying with his pencil 
the humorous imaginations of the author. No less than 
thirty-seven tales are comprised in this volume, which 
will delight young and old, and which we can especially 
recommend as a most acceptable holiday present to good 
boys and girls, and we are sure, that if we should tempt 
any relative or friend thus to treat his favourite, we 
shall have the hearty thanks of the latter for having 
given such excellent advice. Who, having once read, 
will ever forget “Caddy Cuddle;” or “ the Braintrees,” 
or “ the Deaf Postilion.” 





The Vale of Cedars: or the Martyrs. A Story of 
Spain in the Fifteenth Century. By Grace Acut- 
LAR, Author of “Home Influence,” &c. London: 
Groombridge and Co. 1850. 

Layne the scene in Spain, during the reign of Frr- 

DINAND and IsABELLA, Miss AGUILAR has produced a 

tale of intense interest, distinguished, like all her works, 

by distinct moral aims, which, nevertheless, are insinu- 
ated, but not intruded. That she might be true to 
history, and complete in her properties, as they call it in 
the theatre, she had read up for the task, and fully 
acquainted herself, not only with the records of the times, 
but with the manners, habits, customs and modes of 
thought of the people who flourished at that memorable 
era. Miss AGuILAR excelled in painting pathetic scenes, 
and in this, her last tale, she justified her fame, for we 
have seldom read more touching passages than some of 
those that are to be found in this volume. It is, indeed, 

a historical romance of a high class, comprised in one 

volume instead of the orthodox three, but that one 

volume, from its mode of printing, contains at least as 
much matter as two of the ordinary novel volumes, with 
their rivulet of type in a meadow of margin. Miss 

AGUILAR appears to have written mainly with a view 

to the instruction and entertainment of the young, al- 

though grown-up persons will read with pleasure and 
profit by The Vale of Cedars. 

Seeing how steady and yet rapid was her improve- 
ment—how rich the promise of her genius—it is impos- 
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sible to close this notice of her last and best work, 
without lamenting that the authoress was so untimely 


snatched from a world she appeared to be destined, as 


certainly she was singularly qualified, to adorn and 
to improve. 








Two Old Men’s Tales. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham.” Castelneau. By G. P. R. JAmes. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 


THESE are the additions to the Parlour Library, which 
has the merit of first making good novels as cheap to 
buy as to borrow. Two Old Men’s Tales was Mrs. 
Marsu’s first, and we think her best, work, and a more 
acceptable one has not yet been introduced into this 
popular series of fictions. “ Castelneau” by JAmes, is 
too well known to need description. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


In Memoriam. London: Moxon. 


ALTHOUGH this simple title-page is without the name 
either of him to whom it is dedicated, or of him by 
whom a monument so truly re perennius has been 
raised, it is well-known that ALFRED TENNYSON, now 
the first of our living poets, has inscribed this volume 
of sweet sorrow to the memory of his friend ArTHUR 
Hava. Its like there is not in our own language, 
nor, we believe, in any other. Muron’s Lycidas, and 
SHELLEY’s Adonais, most nearly resemble it in design, 
but that they are so different in structure, as to detract 
nothing from the claims of the present work to entire 
originality. The Lament of Bron, by Moscnvs, is 
something like it; but it wants the genuineness of feeling 
stamped upon every line of Tennyson. Moscuvs plays 
with grief; amuses himself by inventing ingenious 
things to be said about his sorrows, and is evidently 
more concerned for the manner in which he shall pre- 
sent them to the world, than absorbed by the emotion 
itself. But Tennyson attempts nothing more than to 
express the fullness of his heart in the natural elo- 
quence of emotion. So it is with Mirron. He, too, 
has more regard for the langnage than for the senti- 
ment. The death of his friend is merely made the 
occasion for writing a fine poem. It is a subject for 
him, upon which he dilates with all the power of his 
genius. But with Tennyson it is otherwise: he is 
himself the subject of his poetry; his verse is the voice 
of his complaint; the natural form in which his poet's 
soul makes itself audible to other souls. Compared, we 





shall probably admire Mruron more, but more love | 


TENNYSON. The one appeals to our intellect, the other 
to our feelings; the former is the highest art, the latter 
the purest nature. 

In its length, Jn Memoriam exceeds all others of its 
class, and unlike them it is a succession of poems and 
not one poem. For seventeen years has this monument 








been in course of erection, hence, perhaps, its wonderful | 


perfection as a piece of workmanship. Here we behold 
sorrow in all the various moods and forms it would 


assume in so many years, and this gives variety to that | 


which otherwise might have been accounted tedious by 
its monotony. The whole is divided into short poems of 
an equal number of stanzas, all in the same metre. 
But everywhere is the hand of the great poet visible, in 


the power of expression, in the vividness of the images | 
presented, in the novel turn of thought, and in the rich | 


melodious music of the verse. 

To call specimens where all is beautiful is a per- 
plexing task, for scarcely have we marked one page, 
before another offers itself as preferable. 

How truly in the spirit of Tennyson is the follow- 
ing: 

Till now the doubtful dusk reveal’d 
The knolls once more, where, couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field ; 


And, suck’d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume ; 


And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 

The lilies to and fro, and said, 


‘The dawn, the dawn!” and died away ; 
And East and West, without a breath, 


Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, } 
To broaden into bonndless day.” | 


The recollection of the funeral of his friend is thus | 


| preserved : 


The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore 
And in the hearing of the wave. | 


There twice a day the Severn fills, 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, | 
And makes a silence in the hills. | 


The Wye is hush’d nor mov’d along; 
And hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 


The tide fiows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls: | 
My deeper anguish also falls | 
And I can speak a little then 


His thoughts turn to the churchyard where the loved 
form lies, and thus he addresses the eld Yew that 
dwells there: 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying 
rhy fibres net the drean head ; 


Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 
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O! not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale! 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom 


And gazing on the sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to fail from out my blood, 

And grow incorporate into thee 





Exquisitely poetical is this: 


Risest thou this, dim dawn, again, 
So loud with voices of the birds, 
So thick with lowings of the herds, 
Day, when I lost the flower of mien ; 


Who tremblest through thy darkling red 
On yon swoll’n brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past, | 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; | 





Who murmurest in the foliage eaves 
A song that slights the coming care, 
And Autumn laying here and there | 

A fiery finger on the leaves ; 













He recalls the days of their companionship with 


youth and health, and the world before them. 


Who wakenest with thy balmy breath, 

lo myriads on the genial earth, 

Memories of bridal, or of birth, } 
And unto myriads more, of death | 


O, wheresoever those may be, 


Betwixt the slumber of the poles 
To-day they count as kindred 
They know me not, but mou 





The poet expresses his longings to hold intercourse 


with his dead friend in these fine verses: 

at hath been, 
man, 

} 


Dost thou look back on 5 
As some divinely gifted 
Whose life in low estate 

And on a simple village gree! 








Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the umstance, 

And grapples with his evil star ; 


blows of cir 


Who makes by force his merit known 


And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne ; 


And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes to Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire ; 


Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 


The limit of his narrower fate, 
While yet beside its vocal springs 
He played at counsellors and kings, 
With one that was his earliest mate ; 


Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands; 
“ Does my old friend remember me !” 





the recollections of the ha 


The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow ; 


And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crown’d with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walk'd began 
lo slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear'd of man; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold ; 
And wrapped thee formless in the fold, 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip ; 


(nd bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, though I walk in haste ; 

And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
rhe Shadow sits and waits for me. 


What an exquisite simile is the following: 


A happy lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who lights and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone and far from home, 











He saddens, all the magic 











Dies off at once from id hall, 
And all the pl Il 
The chambers e ; 
So find I every pleasant s} 
In which we two were wont to meet 
rhe field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 
Yet as that other, wandet ) 
In those deserted walk 1y find 





\ flower beat with rain and wind, 
Which once she foster’d up with care ; 


So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with t 


with 
And this poor flower of 
Which 


hee 
I poesy 
le cared for, fades not yet 






tt 


} 


But, since it pleas’d a vanish’d eye, 

I go to plant it on his tomb, 

That, if it can, it there may bloom, 
Or, dying, there at least may die 


And never was death more wonderfully portrayed 


| than in the next passage: 


As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 


Comes out—to some one of his race: 


So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
ee t thou art, and know 
: ; 


ness to the w below, 








Phy like 
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But there is more than I can see 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with the 


The approach of Christmas brings back in full tide 
ppy past 


rhe time draws near the birth of 
The moon is hid, the nig 
A single church below 
Is pealing, folded in the mist 


Christ 





\ single peal of bells below, 
} } 


That wakens at this hour of rest 


\ single murmur in the breast, 
That these are not the bells I know 
Like strangers’ voices here they sound, 
In lands where not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
But all is new unhallow’d ground. 


The ship that carried the remains of his friend from 
Italy to his native land is thus apostrophized : 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore, 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains ; 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 


So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain; a favourable speet 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Through prosperous floods his holy urn. 


All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, through early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks, 
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Sphere all your lights around, above ; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love. 


My Arthur! whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 


I hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night; 
I see the cabin-window bright ; 

1 see the sailor at the wheel. 


Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travell’d men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanish'd life. 


So bring him: we have idle dreams: 
This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies : O to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 


To rest bencath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God ; 


Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulph him fathom deep in brine ; 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 

Should toss with tangle and with shells. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. By Tuomas Cartyie. 
No. 6, Parliaments ; No. 7 Hudson’s Statue. 


Wuen these pamphlets made their appearance, 
Tax Critic was among the first to recognise 
their virtues and to lament their defects. We 
complained then, as now, of the strangely un- 
practical nature of Mr. Cartyxe’s lucubrations, 
finding fault with everybody and everything, 
yet never indicating how matters might be 
mended. Nothing so easy as to spy defects in 
men and systems: the vulgarest mind can do 
that, At once the proof and the province of 
genius is to suggest a practical cure for the 
evils it describes, and to show how the doings 
of which it complains could be better done. 
Mr. Cartyxs is at war with the whole world. 
According to him, nothing is right, nobody has 
a grain of sense, society is in a state of disso- 
lution, and mankind are going to perdition as 
fast as they can go. But, does Mr. Carne tell 
them what they are to do to avoid the fate he 
gery so confidently ? Not awhit. He 
tints, indeed, vaguely at some wild notions of 
a return to patriarchial government ; the sub- 
stitution of despotism for liberty; the abolition 
of parliaments; the putting of society into 
leading-strings again ; but he docs not so much 
as hint how such a revolution is to be achieved. 
We have, indeed, heard some of his worship- 
pers contending that the business of a philoso- 
pher is only to destroy and not to construct ; 
that it is sufficient for him to find flaws in 
things, he is not required to show how they may 
be avoided or sealed, But not such is our 
view of the duties of any persons, whether 
they be the thinkers or the doers of the world. 
Inasmuch as perfection is impossible, and to 
err is human, we hold it to be the duty of 
those who employ themselves in spying out 
errors in the conduct of their fellow creatures, 
to show at the same time how those errors 
could be avoided, for they cannot prove them 
to be errors except by comparison with what 
ought to have been done and could have been 
done. Therefore it is that, while amused with 


his style, and admiring many of his scattered 
thoughts, we have looked upon the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets as genius wasted, and lamented that 
such great powers to influence society for its 
good should be thrown away in vague decla- 
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worst and the best of the series. 


which is certainly its most alarming cha- 
racteristic. 
not to construct, CARLYLE appears to great ad- 
vantage, and the heartiness with which he sets 
him to this work, and the Herculean blows he 
deals about him, will be enjoyed by all who share 
the mingled sorrow and indignation with which 
the history of the rise and fall of the Railway 
King must be contemplated by the reflecting 
and the honest. It has cast a huge blot upon 
our national escutcheon, which never can be 
erased, and which will make our children’s 
children blush for our generation. Thus gra- 
phically is the damnatory fact described by Mr. 
CARLYLE. 
THE HUDSON STATUE. 


It was always matter of regret with me that Hud- 
son’s statue, among the other wonders of the present 
age, was not completed, The 25,0001. subscribed, or 
offered as oblation, by the hero-worshippers of England 
to their ideal of a man, awoke many questions as to 
what outward figure it could most profitably take, 
under the eternal canopy; questions never finally settled; 
nor ever now to be settled, now when the universal 
Hudson ragnarok, or “twilight of the gods,” has ar- 
rived, and it is too clear no statue or cast-metal image 
of that incarnation of the English Vishnu will ever be 
molten now! Why was it not set up, that the whole 
world might see it; that our “religion” might be seen, 
mounted on some figure of a locomotive, garnished with 
scrip-rolls proper, and raised aloft in some conspicuous 
place,—for example, on the other arch at Hyde-Park 
Corner? By all opportunities, especially to all sub- 
scribers and pious sacrificers to the Hudson testimonial, 
I have earnestly urged: complete your sin-offering; buy, 
with the five-and-twenty thousand pounds, what utmost 
amount of brazen metal and reasonable sculptural su- 
pervision it will cover,—-say ten tons of brass, with a 
tolerable sculptor: model that, with what exactness art 
can, into the enduring brass portrait and express image 
| of king Hudson, as he receives the grandees of this 
| country at his leeves or svirees and couchees; mount him 
|on the highest place you can discover in the most 
crowded thoroughfare, on what you can consider the 

pinnacle of the English world: I assure you he will 
have beneficial effects there. To all men who are strug- 
| gling for your approbation, and fretting their poor souls 
| to fiddlestrings because you will not sufficiently give it, 
| I will say, leading them to the foot of the Hudson 
| mount of vision: “see my worthy Mr. Rigmarole; con- 
| sider this surprising copper pyramid, in partly human 

form; did the celestial value of men’s approbation ever 
| strike you so forcibly before ? The new Apollo Belvidere 
| this, or ideal of the scrip ages. What do you think of 
| it? Allah Ilallah ; there is still one God you see, in 
| England; and this is his prophet. Let it be a source 
of healing to you, my unhappy Rigmarole; draw from 
it ‘uses of terror,’ as the old divines said; uses of 
amazement, of new wisdom, of unutterable reflection 
upon the present epoch of the world!” 





He has a sort of notion that the function of 
Varliaments is executive, and on this fallacy he 
founds his argument against them. Thus, he 
compares the past and the present. 


PARLIAMENTS AS THEY WERE. 


Reading in Fadmerus and the dim old books, one 
finds gradually that the Parliament was at first a 
most simple Assemblage, quite cognate to the situa- 
tion; that Red William, or whoever had taken on 
him the terrible task of being King in England, was 
wont to invite, oftenest about Christmas time, his sub- 
bordinate Kinglets, Barons as he called them, to give 


The two latest of these effusions are the 
Parliaments 
is a whimsical but utterly irrational attack 
upon the institution of which Englishmen lacki : 
have hitherto boasted as the main source of acking malmsey and other generous liquor, they tock 
their progress in liberty and greatness. The 
other, Hudson's Statue, as its name implies, is a 
powerful and well-deserved assault upon the 
wealth-worshipping propensity of our age, and 


Here, having only to destroy and 


there, in earnest conference all morning, in freer talk 
over Christmas cheer all evening, in some big royal 
Hall of Westminster, Winchester, or wherever it might 
be, with log-fires, huge rounds of roast and boiled, not 


counsel concerning the arduous matters of the kingdom. 
“You Taillebois, what have you to propose in this ardu- 
ous matter?—Frontdebouf has another view; thinks, 
in his southern counties, they will go with the Protec- 
tionist movement, and repeal the malt-tax, the African 
Squadron, and the window-duty itself.—Potdevin, what 
is your opinion of the measure; will it hold in your 
parts? So, Fitzurse disagrees, then!—Téte-d’étoupes, 
speak out. And first, the pleasure of a glass of wine, 
my infant?” Thus, for a fortnight’s space, they carried 
on, after a human manner, their grand National Con- 
sult or Parliamentum; intermingling dinner with it (as 
is still the modern method); debating everything, as 
Tacitus describes the Ancient Germans to have done, 
two times: once sober, and once what he calls “ drunk,” 
—not dead-drunk, but jolly round their big table;— 
that so both sides of the matter might be seen; and, 
midway between rash hope and unreasonable appre- 
hension, the true decision of it might be hit. To this 
hour no public matter, with whatever serious argument, 
can be settled in England till it have been dined upon, 
perhaps repeatedly dined upon.” 


PARLIAMENTS AS THEY ARE. 


The Parliament, if we examine well, has irrevocably 
lost certain of its old functions, which it still pretends 
to do; and has got certain new functions, which it never 
can do, and yet pretends to be doing: a doubly fatal 
predicament for the Parliament. Its functions growing 
ever more confused in this twofold way, the position of 
the Parliament has become a false, and has gradually 
been becoming an impossible one, in modern affairs. 
While on the other hand, the poor Parliament, little con- 
scious of all that, and long dimly struggling to remedy 
all that, and exist amidst it; or in later years, still more 
fatally admitting all that, and quietly consenting to 
exist beside it without remedy,—has had to distort and 
pervert its poor activity in all manner of ways; and at 
length has diffused itself into oceans of windy talk re- 
ported in Hansard; has grown, in short, a National 
Palaver; and is, as I said lately, one of the strangest 
entities this sun ever looked down upon. For, 1 think, 
a National Palaver recognised as Sovereign, a solemn 
covocation of all the stump-orators in the nation to 
come and govern us, was not seen in the earth till 
recently. 

The operations of an unfettered press, and the fact 
that no king is absolutely present with a direct influence 
in Parliament, are assigned as two great causes of the 
change. He wants only aye or no without the speeches, 
and considers debating an obsolete function (since tke 
newspapers discuss everything) as “useless in these 
new times, as a set of riding postboys would be, along 
the line of the Great Western Railway.” 

In fact there rises universally the complaint, and 
expression of surprise, that our reformed Parliament 
cannot get on with any kind of work, except that 
of talking, which does not serve much; and the 
Chief Minister has been heard lamenting, in a pathetic 
manner, that the business of the nation (meaning thereby 
the voting of the supplies) was dreadfully obstructed; 
and that it would be difficult for him to accomplish the 
business of the nation (meaning thereby the voting of 
the supplies), if honourable gentlemen would not please 
to hold their tongues a little. It is really pathetic, 
after a sort; and unless parliamentary eloquence will 
suffice the British Nation, and its businesses and wants, 
one sees not what is to become of us in that direc- 
tion. . . . . My own private notion, which I 
invite all reformed British citizens to reflect on, is and 
has for a long time been, that this dim universal expe- 
rience, which points towards very tragic facts, will more 
and more rapidly become a clear universal experience, 
and disclose a tragic law of nature little dreamt of by 
constitutional men of these times. That a Parliament, 
especially a Parliament with newspaper reporters firmly 
established in it, is an entity which, by its very nature, 
eannot do work, but can do talk only—which at times 
may be needed, and at other times again may be very 
needless. Consider, in fact, a body of six-hundred and 
fifty-eight miscellaneous persons set to consult about 
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assiduously listening to them, and checking and criti- 
cizing them:—was there ever since the world began, will 
there ever be till the world end, any “ business accom- 
plished in these circumstances?” The beginning of all 
business everywhere, as all practical persons testify, is 
decidedly this, that every man shut his mouth, and do 
not open it again till his thinking and contriving faculty 
have elaborated something worth articulating; which 
rule will much abridge the flow of speech in such as- 
semblies. This, however, is the preliminary fundamental 
rule for business; and this, alas! is precisely the rule 
which cannot be attended to in constitutional Parlia- 
ments. 

Add now another most unfortunate condition, that 
your Parliamentary Assembly is not very much in 
earnest, not at all “ dreadfully in earnest,” to do even the 
best it can; that in general the nation it represents is 
no longer an earnest nation, but a light, sceptical, epi- 
curean one, which for a century has gone along smirk- 
ing, grimacing, cutting jokes about all things, and has 
not been bent with dreadful earnestness on any thing at 
all, except on making money each member of it for him- 
self; here, certainly enough, is a Parliament that will 
do no business except such as can be done in sport; and 
unfortunately, it is well known, almost none can be done 
in that way. To which Parliament, in the centre of 
such a nation, introduce now assiduous newspaper re- 
porters, and six yards of small type laid on all breakfast- 
tables every morning: alas! are not the Six-hundred 
and fifty-eight miscellaneous gentlemen who sit to do 
sovereign business in such circumstances, verily a self- 
tradiction, a solecism in nature—nature having appointed 
that business shall not be done in that way? Incapable 
they of doing business; capable of speech only, and this 
none of the best. Speech which, as we can too well see, 
whether it be speech to the question and to the wise 
men near, or “ speech to Bunkum” (as the Americans 
call it), to the distant constituencies and the twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools, will yearly grow more 
worthless as speech, and threaten to finish by becoming 
burdensome to gods and men! 

So that the sad conclusion, which all experience, 
wherever it has been tried, is fatally making good, ap- 
pears to be, that Parliaments, admirable as advising 
bodies, and likely to be in future universally useful in 
that capacity, are, as ruling and sovereign bodies, not 
useful, but useless or worse. 


This would be very good, if only it were 
true. But it is not true. Parliament is not 
the Executive, in this country at least, and 
therefore the objection falls to the ground. 

_ Although entirely dissenting from his asser- 
tions, we cannot resist extracting his descrip- 
tion of the effects po by railways. Here, 
again, he forgets that it is only a transfer of 
wealth. Ifa few persons in a few places suffer, 
many persons in many other places profit, by 
the change. The total sum of wealth, and 
prosperity, and consequent happiness, is in- 
creased. We pity Jopiiy, of Reading, but it 
18 one of the casualties attendant upon all im- 
provements, that those who are dependent 
upon the old condition of things should suffer 
by the alteration. But this is not an argument 
against it, or the world would stand still. It 
is the duty of individuals to accommodate 
themselves to the condition of things about 
them, and not to expect that the rest of the 
world should mould itself to their wants. It 
Seems to us that the only consolation for the 
mischief done to public morality by the railway 
mania, of which Hupson was the embodiment 
and visible representative, is to be found in the 
substantial fact that the country possesses the 
railways, to be the source of incalenlable future 
benefits, though dearl bought with much pre- 
sent suffering. In this respect it has been less 
noxious than any of the manias that preceded 
it. But Carryze’s moanings are, at least, 
amusing. 

A LAMENT FOR THE RAILWAYS. 

Hudson's value as a demigod being what it was, his 

value a3 a maker of railways shall hardly concern us 








here. What Hudson’s real worth to mankind in the 
matter of railways might be, I cannot pretend to say. 
Fact knows it to the uttermost fraction, and will pay it 
him yet; but men differ widely in opinion, and in 
general do not in the least know. From my own pri- 
vate observation and conjecture, I should say, Trifling, 
if any worth. 

Much as we love railways, there is one thing undeni- 
able: railways are shifting all towns of Britain into new 
places; no town will stand where it did, and nobody 
can tell for a long while yet where it will stand. This 
is an unexpected, and indeed most disastrous result. 
perceive, railways have set all the towns of Britain a- 
dancing. Reading is coming up to London, Basing- 
stoke is going down to Gosport or Southampton, Dum. 
fries to Liverpool and Glasgow; while at Crewe, and 
other points, I see new ganglions of human population 
establishing themselves, and the prophecy of metal- 
lurgic cities which were not heard of before. Reading, 
Basingstoke, and the rest, the unfortunate towns, sub- 
scribed money to get railways; and it proves to be for 
cutting their own throats. Their business has gone 
elsewhither; and they—cannot stay behind their busi- 
ness! They are set a dancing, as I said; confusedly 
waltzing, in a state of progressive dissolution, towards 
the four winds; and know not where the end of the 
death-dance will be for them, in what point of space 
they will be allovred to rebuild themselves. This is 
their sad case. 

And what an affair it is in each of the shops and 
houses of those towns, thus silently bleeding to death, 
or what we call dancing away to other points of the 
British territory; how Joplin of Reading, who had 
anchored himself on that pleasant place, and fondly 
hoping to live by upholstery and paper-hanging, had 
wedded, and made friends there,—awakens some morn- 
ing, and finds that his trade has flitted away! Here it 
is not any longer; it is gone to London, to Bristol: 
whither has it gone? Joplin knows not whither; knows 
and sees only that gone it is; and that he by preter- 
natural sagacity must scent it out again, follow it over 
the world, and catch it again, or else die. Sad news 
for Joplin:—indeed I fear, should his sagacity be too 
inconsiderable, he is not unlikely to break his heart, or 
take to drinking, in these inextricable circumstances! 
And it is the history, more or less, in every town, house, 
shop and industrial dwelling-place of the British Em 
pire at this moment ;— and the cipher of afflicted 
Joplins; and the amount of private distress, uncertainty, 
discontent; and withal of “revolutionary movement ” 
created heréby, is tragical to think of. “ This is revo- 
lutionary movement” with a witness; revolution brought 
home to everybody’s hearth and moneysafe and heart 
and stomach. Which miserable result, with so many 
others from the same source, what method was there of 
avoiding or indefinitely mitigating? 
the beginning of all: that you had made your railways not 
in haste; that, at least, you had spread the huge pro- 
cess, sure to alter all men’s mutual position and rela- 
tions, over a reasonable breadth of time! 

For all manner of reasons, how much could one have 
wished that the making of our British railways had 
gone on with deliberation; that these great works had 
made themselves not in five years but in fifty and five! 
Hudson’s “worth” to railways, I think, will mainly 
resolve itself into this, that he carried them to com- 
pletion within the former short limit of tine; that he 
got them made,—in extremely improper directions I 
am told, and surely with endless confusion to the in- 
numerable passive Joplins, and likewise to the numerous 
active scrip-holders, a wide-spread class, once rich, now 
coinless,—hastily in five vears, not deliberately in fifty- 
five. His worth to railways? His worth, I take it, to 
English railways, much more to English men, will turn 
out to be extremely inconsiderable; to be incalculable 
damage rather. Foolish railway people gave him two 
millions, and thought it not enough without a statute to 
boot. But fact thought, and is now audibly saying, far 
otherwise! Rhadamantius, had you been able to con- 
sult him, would in nowise have given this man twenty- 
five thousand pounds for astatue. What if Rhada- 
manthus doomed him rather, let us say, to ride in 
express trains, nowhither, for twenty-five sons, or to 
hang in Heaven as a locomotive constellation, and be a 


sign for ever! 
EB. W. C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





The. Lady at Home; or Leaves from the Every-day 
Book of an American Woman. By T.S. ARTHUR, 
Author of “ The Maiden,’ &c. London: Hodson. 

AN interesting endeavour to teach domestic management 
by practical illustration of supposed occurrences in the 
home life of a lady. The topics of this useful little 
book will be best understood by naming some of the 
chapters. There is one, “ Jane, my Irish Cook,” which 
shows the faults and virtues that belong to this impor- 
tant member of an establishment. “ My old Washer- 
woman,” is in a like strain, The style is simple and 
unaffected ; the thoughts are uncommonly sensible ; 
altogether, it is just the book for young house-keepers 
to read, and even the experienced will glean from it 
some valuable hints. 


Rutherford’s Border Handbook; being a Guide to the 
Remarkable Places, Picturesque Scenery, and Anti- 
quities of the Border. Kelso: Rutherford. 

THE beauties of Scotland are now so easily and cheaply 

visited, that a handbook for the stranger is a necessity 

admirably supplied by Mr. RutwERrorD, in the hand- 
some volume before us. Not only is it a complete guide 
to the scenery of the Borders, supplying all the infor- 
mation as to the history of the various objects of interest, 
routes, &c. but the narrative, which is very well written, 
is illustrated with numerous steel engravings, that add 
vastly to the recommendations of the volume, as they 
serve for reminiscences also. No person should con- 
template a tour on the Borders without Mr. RuTHER- 
FORD’s velume in his travelling trunk. 








The Book of Knitted and Netted Embroidery. No. 4 of 

the Lady’s Library. Darton & Co. 
THE new number of a series of real Ladies’ Companions, 
which has acquired an extraordinary popularity, but no 
more than it deserved. ‘he instructions are remark- 
ably simple and intelligible, and made more so by 
numerous engravings of patterns, and of the manner cf 
working them. Our lady friends inform us that it is 
by far the most practical guide to ladies’ work that ever 
fell in their way, and that they would not be without 
it for ten times its cost. 








other Signatures, fc. By Jonn Wane. Vol. 2. 
London: Bolin. 

Tus second and concluding volume of the collected 
works of Juntus contains his private and miscellaneous 
letters, and a new essay on the authorship. Mr. Boun 
has done good service to the political history of the 
period in which Junius flourished, by thus gathering 
together all that remains of him, so that his merits may 
be tried by a larger test than the work that made 
him famous. For our own part we must confess, that 
these compositions do not bear out their promise; but 
they are interesting, as proceeding from such a man, 
and they serve to throw considerable light upon the 
politics and parties of the period, and thus to be ma- 
terials for future historians. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, for 
July, is distinguished by a powerful paper on “ Prosti- 
tution.” ‘The writer pleads energetically that the vice 
which cannot be suppressed should be regulated—that 
although we may not put it out of existence we may 
mitigate its horrors by some such rules as are so profit- 
ably for the community of Paris, pursued in that city. 
Much startling information is collected. Many seem- 
ingly new thesis are broached—new, perhaps, to the 
citizens of this country, because puritanism and official 
neglect have prevented us looking a monster evil boldly 
in the face, and thus we have slept over a social voleano 
unfrightened, but not unharmed. The w riter has esta- 
blished a case that should ensure legislative interference, 
and he has collected a mass of information which 
deserves the attention of every man who is anxious for 
the welfare and safety of society. The other papers 
are a very superior sketch of the “Life of Leonardo di 
Vinci’—a criticism on ScHiLLER’s “ Wallenstein,” and 
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of Mr. CoLeripce’s translation of this drama; “ Life 
of Dr. Combe;” “Classical Education,” in which the 
essayist earnestly endeavours to correct the popular cry 
for more education, by showing that, for the present at 
least, we should be content to improve the nature of the 
instruction that is administered; “Railway Manage- 
ment,” and “ The Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris,” occupy a prominent place. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for July, com- 
mences a aew volume, with a very attractive article on 
the “ Gifts of Science to Art” describing the recent 
wonders of mechanical discovery. The books elaborately 
reviewed are, “ Modern State Trials,” “ Southey’s Corres- 
pondence,” and a batch of new novels. The most 
rational paper is an extremely interesting contribution 
on “The Poets and Poetry of Munster.” The story of 
“Maurice Tierney” is continued. The subject of the 
Portrait Gallery for the month, is the Earl of Rosse, of 
whom a characteristic portrait is given. 

Taits Edinburgh Magazine, for July, is remarkable 
for a vigorous and well-timed article on the recent 
measure for increasing Sunday labour by closing the 
post-office. As coming from Scotland, this testimony 
to the desecrating results of that measure is doubly 
valuable, and there is much beside worthy of perusal, 
“A Chapter on Provincial Journalism” is curious and 
interesting. It is by far the best number of Tait we 
have seen for a long time. 

The Eclectic Review, for July, has a very popular- 
toned paper on “ Wordsworth: his Character and 
Genius.” It is not, however, as has become the fashion 
with those who write of the bard of Rydal, all praise. 
“ British and Continental Libraries,” is a good résume of 
the whole library question, and will greatly help those 
who have entered into the recent discussions to form a 
judgment. The material is not of mere newspaper 
paragraphs, but the compiler has been active in col- 
lecting his facts from many sources. The other papers 
are: “St. John’s Residence in the Levant;” BLAKEY’s 
“ History of Philosophy ;” “Life in Denmark;” Payne's 
Lectures on Theology;” Srrauss’s “Journey in the 
East;” “The Exhibition of Ancient and Medieval 
Art;” “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” and “ Anti- 
State Church Movement.” [A correspondent has called 
our attention to an error in the last notice of this 
magazine. The Dr. Prick who now edits the work is 
the same who for so many years showed to the world, 
through the medium of its pages, the value of toleration 
and charity. He has resumed the editorship as a pro- 
tection to the Review, Mr. Linwoon’s rather advanced 
liberalism having secured to it the hatred and opposi- 
tion of a large portion of the advanced saints. } 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for July, contains too 
great a variety for us to make special mention of all. 
““A Memoir of Vincent de Paul,” and the “ Life of Dr. 
Andrew Combe,” are worth attention, and the account 
of “Continental Discoveries of Antiquity,” is illustrated 
with engravings. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature for July has 
articles on “Evidence of the Resurrection;” “ History 
of the Early Study of Hebrew in England;” “ Poetical 
Legends of the Talmud;” “ Chronological Harmony of 
the Gospels;” “Recent Apocalyptic Literature,” and 
several other subjects. 

The Catholic Magazine and Register is earnest as 
ever in the cause nearest at heart. Fifteen different 
subjects are treated of. 

The Palladium: a Journal of Literature, Politics, 
Science and Art, for July (Part I.), seems to be prepared 
with much care. The subjects of the articles are 
“Carlyle’s Pamphlets;” “Invasion of Nepaul;” Git- 
FILLAN’s “ Portraits;” “Reminiscences of Rome and 
Romanism during the Days of the last Republic;” 
Emerson's “ Representative Men;” and “ Proposed 
Scheme of National Education for Scotland.” There is 
a tale also—* The Minister of Finance.” We can say of 
the work that it is liberal in sentiment. % 

Universal Dictionary, by Joun Craia, Esq., No. 1. 
This is sent as a specimen number, and certainly it 
promises to be a valuable addition to English literature. 
Mr. Craic has united the advantages to be found in 
all other dictionaries of our language, and added many 
hundred words found nowhere beside. ‘ 


The 129th number of Burnett's Illustrations of 


Useful Plants, contains coloured engravings with full 
descriptions, scientific and popular, of “The Winter 
Green” and “ The Long-horned Desidrobyium.” 





The British Gazetteer, part for July, contains “ Hal” 
to “ Hea.” 
The People’s and Howitt’s Journal, for July. 
Mr. KniGur's publications, which we have frequently 
commended, are 
Pictoral Half-Hours. Part 2. 
Half-Hours with the best Authors. Part 3. 
Cyclopedia of Geography. The British Empire. 
Part 3 (devoted to Birmingham and Bucking- 
hamshire). 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 
Part 42 contains “ Sitkha” to “ Spongia.” 
The Land we Live In. Part 34. Devoted to 
Westminster Abbey. 
The remainder of the Monthlies for July that have 
been forwarded to us, are: 
The Ecclesiastie and Theologiau. 
The Churchman’s Companion. 
The Scottish Magazine and Churchman’s Review. 
The Cottage Gardener. 
The Looker-On. 
The Public Good. 
London Medical Examiner. 








IRISH LITERATURE. 





The Sketch Book. 


Bracebridge Hall. By Wasutxeton Irvixc. Dublin: 
Duffy. 


Tue year 1850 is not the time for a review of the con- 
tents of these delightful volumes, so long and so justly 
popular. Although Bracebridge Hall resembles the 
“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” in The Spectator, a 
little too closely to leave it the merit of complete 
originality, yet the filling up of Appr1son’s outline is 
executed in such a manner as to please all readers. 

The publisher of these volumes was the first to place 
them, in the shilling form, before the public, The Sketch 
Book having been issued by him before any of the 
| English houses. Indeed, Mr. Durry was, we believe, 
| the first to adopt the shilling-volume system, having 

issued twenty volumes at that price, as far back as 1844. 
| These books have been got up in good style, and will no 
| doubt have a fair share of the market. 

It is most pleasing to contemplate the amount of good 
which the accessibility of such works will no doubt 
effect. The pure and elevated thought—the genuine 
Christianity, and the exalted charity which breathe 
through the pages of WAsHINGTON IRVING, render him 
a safe companion for the young; and the droll and quiet 
humour which some of his stories display, makes him a 
most amusing one as well.—F om our Dublin Corres- 
pondent. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 








LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 


Tue advantages of Life Assurance are almost 
too familiar to need enforcement. The ready 
means it offers for making a provision for 
families, apart from all personal risks, is a 
recommendation peculiar to it, and which 
places it far above all other means of saving. 
But there are other reasons, not so generally 
understood, why this particular method of 
laying by money is more profitable and advan- 
tageous than any other. Not only does it 
assure the individual against the accidents of 
life, so that, even if he should die the day after 
he is insured, he leaves his wife and children 
provided for, but it also induces him to save 
when otherwise he would not do so. If it was 
merely a voluntary act with a man to put by 
at the end of every year a certain sum, say 101., 
he would not do so regularly. Every momen- 
tary temptation would be an inducement to 
defer the payment—a pleasure trip, the claims 
of a creditor, indolence, and the absence of the 
controlling feeling that it must be done. Even 
if he have resolution regularly to lay it by, he 
is not at all sure that he will be able to employ 
it safely, and turn it to advantage by putting 
it out at interest. He has the trouble of taking 











care of it, the risk of lending it, and the con- 
sciousness that if he were to die before the 
full natural term of his life had expired, there 
would be but a small sum for his family, But 
by adopting an Assurance with the Law Pro- 
perty Assurance and Trust Society, he secures 
all the advantages which we are about to enu- 
merate : 

ist. Having to make his payment regularly, 
he counts upon it, and arranges all his expenses 
accordingly, so that it is paid like his rent or 
any other necessary expenditure, and saved 
almost without his being conscious of it, 

2nd. The money so saved is employed by 
the Society to much greater advantage than 
he could employ it, so that he receives it back 
with interest, and it is safely employed, so that 
he is sure of having it again, without risk of 
loss, or anxiety. 

3rd. He is relieved from all the chances of 
an early death, so that if he should die within 
a short period after the Assurance, although 
he may not have paid 20., he will receive back 
5002, 

4th. If he should live to the natural term of 
life, he reaps the benefit of this in sharing of 
the profits of the Society, which usually yield 
an addition to his Assurance very nearly equal 
to the amount of the Assurance itself. Thus 
doubling his fortune! 

The special advantages that result from 
assuring your Life with the Law Property 
Assurance Society are that, from the nature of 
its business, its profits must be very much 
greater than those of any other Office, and 
those profits, from whatever source arising, 
are divided among those who assure their lives 
with it—so that it offers the largest amount of 
pecuniary benefit, combined with the greatest 
security. 

Tables, with rates of premiums, and forms 
of proposal, will be sent to any person addres- 
sing a note to the Secretary, at the Office, 30, 
Essex-street, Strand, or they may be had, and 
an Assurance effected, on application to either 
of the following Agents : 


Arundel—Mr, Robert French. 
Batile—Mr. Robert Young. 
Birkenhead—Mr. James Gill. 
Bolton—Messrs. Watkins. 

- Messrs. Richatdson and Marsland. 
Braintree—Mr. M. Lane. 
Bradford (Yorkshire)—Mr. E. A. Barret. 
Bridgwater—Mr. Vaughan Prance. 
Bristol—Mr. Bush. 
Dorchester—Messrs. Coombs and Son. 
Dover—Messrs. Pain and Fielding. 
East Dereham—Mt. N. Girling. 
Greenwich—Mr. M. Taylor, Circus. 
Halsted—Mr. J. G. Shepherd. 
Hastings—Mr. Charles Payne. 
Hull—Mr. C. J. Todd. + 
Littlehampton—Mr. Robert French. 
Manchester—Mr. C. Gamon. 
Northampton—Mr. George Cooke. 
Ringwood— Mr, N. T. Johns. 
Rugeley—Mr. James Gardener. 
Salisbury—Mr. E. C. P. Kelsey. 
Sherborne—Mr, B. Chandler. 
Tring—Mr. G. L. Faithfull. 
Yeovil—Messrs. Slade and Vining. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Ir is reported that Mr. Lumley has “signed” with 
MM. Scribe and Halévy for another opera, to be pro- 
duced next season. Madame Pasta gave a benefit 
concert on Monday evening in the Grand Concert Room 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. She was assisted by the 
artists of that establishment——An opera company, 
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SAAC See ALG EIA 





1850.] 





with Mdlle. Nau as its prima donna and Mr. Travers 
for principal tenor, and conducted by M. Meyer Lutz, 
has commenced operations at the Surrey Theatre. 
At one of the principal churches at Pesth, recently, the 
performance of “The Messiah” was appointed for a 
charitable purpose. On the morning of the day ap- 
pointed it was discovered that the organ had been tuned 
exactly a semitone too high. This was an awkward 
blunder, but how it was to be remedied no one could 
tell, until the organist, a Bohemian by birth, suggested 
that he should play the whole one half tone lower, and 
this difficult feat he actuallly performed. The 
Olympic Theatre is still in the market,—the statement 
that Mr. Farren had taken it having been premature. 
——tThe “net proceeds” of the six concerts given by 
Malle. Jenny Lind in the Stockholm theatre, and handed 
over by her to the Theatrical Pension Fund, amount, 
say the foreign papers, to 2,400/ The Royal 
Academy Concerts closed for the season on Saturday 
week. The University of Jena has granted to 
Meyerbeer the title of doctor, or, as the German phrase 
runs, the dignity of the doctor's hat. Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s novels seem to be in favour for opera-subjects 
at Dresden. ‘“ Rienzi” was composed for the Saxon 
capital by Herr Wiigner—in the “ merry days” of art, 
before Herr Wiigner left music for politics. We now 
see that a new “ Last Days of Pompeii,” by Her Bapst, 
of Dresden, set by Herr Bapst, of Kénigsberg, is about 
to be produced during the course of the autumn. 
M. Horace Vernet has just returned from his journey to 
Russia, where he met with the most flattering reception. 
At the moment of his departure the Emperor presented 
him with 500,000f., as the price of his works. A 
supplementary performance of the Beethoven Quartett 
Society took place on Monday, at the new Beethoven 
Rooms, for the benefit of Ernst, the distinguished 
violinist, who has led these quartett performances 
during the season, 





























ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 


Passine from the Academicians to the Associates, the 
first places are claimed for Mr. Pooig, and for Mr. 
Eae, by his picture, Peter the Great sees Catharine, 
his future Empress, for the first time (No. 292); a work 
painted in a most manly manner, and with an effect 
accounted for in every inch; one which cannot, unless by 
a very careless observer, be referred to that meretricious 
class to which pictures, like this, of what may be called 


historical genre, too often belong. Catharine is shown | 


bringing refreshments to the tent where Peter is in 
consultation with his officers; and he looks up with 
surprise at her beauty and dignity. The other figures, 
without detracting from the point of interest, are in- 
troduced in judicious action, and combine to form a 
composition exceedingly natural. The incident of a girl 
with drinkables is common enough in every exhibition; 
but, independently of the consideration, that it is here a 
part of the subject, the beauty of Catharine’s face, 
at once pure and characieristic, totally unlike the stupid 
Greek inanities that surfeit the eye on all hands, and 
the native nobility of her carriage, would suffice, under 
any circumstances, to show the elevation of the artist’s 
purpose: nor is the head of Peter conceived in a less 
worthy spirit. The completeness of the work in all 
respects accounts fully for its unobtrusiveness; ample 
time having evidently been bestowed on its every quality 
to render it throughout equal and congruous, There is 
none of that glaring attractiveness which alone draws 
attention to some pictures illustrating the same period, 
as though the costume had never existed save in a 
fancy-ball; no forcing of colour to suit a theory; no 
exaggeration of character or drawing. The head of the 
officer at the end of the table does, indeed, appear to us 
somewhat curiously shaped, but not more so than 
might be considered peculiar in nature. We look upon 
this as beyond doubt the finest work yet produced by 
Mr. Ea, and as an earnest of what he will accomplish: 
excellent qualities have been unmistakably apparent in 
others, but in none has he shown so much power of self- 
controul, so sufficient, yet moderate an use of his means. 
To superficial observers he offers that attraction which 
they are accustomed to expect, in pictures of what they 
consider the same class,—to the more profound those 








THE CRITIC. 


sterling qualities which make them recognise a work of 
high art, in the strictest sense of the term; thus 
dealing out wisely to every spectator according to his 
ability. 

Mr. Poote’s only picture is The Messenger an- 
nouncing to Job the irruption of the Sabeans, and the 
Slaughter of the Servants (No. 389), a combination of 
high daring, and even genius, with slovenly or perverse 
inequalities in parts, especially with a reckless ambition 
to be wrong in drawing,—as witness the “ Gordian 
Acrobat” state to which a boy in the foreground is 
made to reduce himself by the simple act of pouriug 
wine. There is, besides, a certain general weakness of 
action, a loose unstrung habit of limbs, a something 
of purpose half achieved. The first messenger, occupying 
the upper centre, though with the blood of the strife 
yet on his forehead, speaks his tale at leisure. This is 
not he who “ only is escaped alone.” The other, who 


scomes at his heels, is more eager and haggard, and the 


action, admirably unstudied, needs but to be carried 
further. Yet allowance must be made for the necessity 
of guarding against all tendency to excess in such a 
subject; and, after making every deduction, the power 
of the work greatly overbalances its shortcomings. 
There is the lurid storm-character in the air, boding 
and doomful: the day pauses over that house, and to 
that do the clouds tend. The more to come is guessed 
at and implied: the air vibrates with fate, like the 
warning of an earthquake-shock. And, if we consider 
the intention of the composition, at first unpleasingly 
symmetrical, it will be found thoughtful and good. The 
friends are, by a not blameable license of anticipation, 
introduced as present. Of the three seated together— 
and we except these figures from the charge of inade- 
quate action—one, younger and earnest, seems to be 
Elihu: another listens with a greedy self-applause 
touching on satisfaction. The third of the comforters 
is perhaps seated near Job himself, though the position 
suggests rather one of the household. Job—no mere 
conventional superannuated patriarch, but a great man 
among his people, authoritative, a judge and a benefac- 
tor,—rises in haste: his wife, sitting beside him, speaks 
on the impulse of the moment. Shall it be said that 
the movement of these two figures should be reversed, 
that he that endured should be passive, she that would 
“curse God and die,” rash in action as in speech? Per- 
haps so: yet it may not be overlooked that a wise 
passiveness is the result, not of any unreadiness to do, 
of any despondency before a first misfortune, and that 
worked by human and lawless means, but only of the 
conviction that blesses for the taking away as for the 
gift. The composition closes with two figures in pic- 
torial antithesis,—symbolic, as we understand them; to 
the right, enters a woman laden with grapes: to the 
left, is one pressing out their juice, whose face still looks 
toward Job, while she is turned as if to depart. It is 
his cup of joy that is full, and shall not soon be re- 
plenished. In the matter of orientalism, Mr. PooLe 
has made a sort of compromise between the classical 
and the French Bedouin-Arab systems; and the effect, 
whether ethnologically correct or otherwise, is suffi- 
ciently characteristic for the general purposes of art. 
The colour, always an individual peint with this painter, 
here serves (by a more than chance-fitness, we con- 
ceive), the feeling of the work; the reflected glares of 
the draperies, of those peculiar tones of orange and 
green which he has made his own, being indicative of 
an atmosphere dreadful with latent lightning and with 
the coming of woe. 

James IT, in his Palace of Whitehall, receiving the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 1688 
(No. 350), by Mr. E. M. Warp, is in that anecdotical 
style which the public is used to expect from his hand, 
less striking than the “ Fall of Clarendon,” but still 
among his better efforts. The incident of the Queen 
attempting to draw the attention of James, who stares 
vacantly and unconsciously at the ground, to the infant 
Prince of Wales, is well thought of, and, in rendering, 
the best point of the picture; but the action is one 
hardly probable under the supposition of her privity to 
the announcement made to him, while, if otherwise, 
her woe-begone pale face is not appropriate. Equally 
good, and unobjectionable on the score of consistency, 
is the idea of the lady who, whispering to her companion, 
points to the miniature at her bosom, hung by an orange 
ribbon. Undue prominence is, we think, given to the 
courtier listening behind the screen, who, thongh a mere 
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accessory to the story, stands out the most conspicuous 
object. In colour, Mr. WARD appears to aim at follow- 
ing Mr. Lesuin’s steps,—a dangerous experiment, 
resulting in want of force and in a commonness which, 
indeed, as in the selection of nature and character, 
qualifies Mr. Warp’s pictures in more respects than 
one. The artist's second contribution—Jzaak Walton 
Angling; a Summer's Day on the banks of the Colne 
(No. 457), though cold in execution, is pleasant, fresh, 
and savours of its hero. 

Mr. Fritn’s picture (No. 322), Sancho tells a tale 
to the Duke and Duchess to prove that Don Quixote is 
at the bottom of the table, is a clever piece of studio 
making-up, uninformed by any high apprehension of 
the subject. The Don is merely a “lean and slippered 
pantaloon,” incapable of anything beyond imbecility; 
his squire, while less wide of the mark, is not the 
Sancho, nor the lady who listens to him the Duchess, 
Lesuik’s embodim.nt. 
(No. 543), Mr. Honeywood introduces the Bailiffs to 
Miss Richland as his friends, is more characteristic 
after its kind of nature—just so much, that is to say, 
as is demanded by a vaudeville coup d’eil method 
adapted to its theme. Belonging to the same section in 
art, Mr. Etmore reduces it this year below the level 
of intellect and invention, to that of mere masquerade and 
costume-spinning. That he should have painted No. 
312 is pardonable; but that he should entitle it 
Griselde, and quote Chaucer to it, cannot be overlooked. 
Poetical feeling or appropriate character there is none: 
and the one point of originality is a squint bestowed 
upon the much suffering heroine. This and No. 526 
are equally ballet scenes, the latter not needing much 
blame in this respect, did it not claim to be an illustra- 
tion of Boccaccio. To “ Griselda” has Mr. REDGRAVE 
also had recourse; and the result is a picture (No. 233) 
in his ordinary vein of domestic sentiment, varied 
enough, though not very forcible in character. But 
that he seems unable to realize beauty or true elevation 
in his faces, that of Griselda herself, expressive of a 
reverie of pleasant imaginings, might be pronounced 
successful. The Child’s Prayer (493), is of the pathos 
and water school, unpleasant to English flesh and blood, 
yet stirring, it must be admitted, to the emotions of our 
white waistcoats and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs. 
The Woods planted by Evelyn (534), is a landscape in 
Mr. Reperave’s agreeable style, pleasant, though not 
of his best. Two prominent “ Associate” offenders are 
Mr. Hox.iys and Mr. Patrren, the former in (No. 214), 
Peter denying Christ, and in his unmeaning Jessica and 
Launcelot (481), the latter in his Susannah and the 
Elders (38), a clear case of defamation of character, 
and in his dreary classicalities (Nos. 245 and 446 ) 

The Academicians and Associates discussed, we come 
to their juniors by position; and of all these we shall 
find none assuming a more remarkable attitude than the 
really youngest, those who, but a year or two ago, were 
unknown to the walls of the Exhibition, and who are 
now at any rate sufficiently known and argued of. Such 
an effect is not produced without striking qualities in 
its producers. Mediocrity or routine may excite atten- 
tion, or even admiration, in its allotted season; but it 
never causes a ferment. It is spoken of, liked or dis- 
liked, or despised: but its origin and bearings are not 
debated; it is not the occasion of rancour and party 
spirit. In truth it would be a labour of supererogation 
to defend the works we allude to, among which are in- 
cluded those of Messrs. Hunr and Mu.xais in this ex- 
hibition, from the charge of mediocrity, were it not that 
accusations, impossible in that form against works 
palpably unlike the ordinary run, are launched at the 
assumed imitation of the elder examples in modern art; 
and what, in whatever shape, is imitation but the sup- 
plying of one’s own deficiency in original power from the 
wealth of others? But these accusations, if examined, 
will be often found laboriously to refute themselves. The 
position once advanced that the works under review are 
imitations of the earlier Italians, it will be shown 
categorically that these imitators have missed every- 
thing possessed by their originals, and have aimed at 
many things they would have shrunk from with con- 
tempt and disgust : inasmuch as they did not elaborate 
shavings, did not represent disease, did not treat sacred 
subjects with an utter abnegation of sacred feeling, did 
not excel in the mere mechanism of art. We shall be 
enlightened with an essay on the preference due to per- 
spective over the want of it, with an assertion that the 
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early painters would have applied it to their practice 
but for the narrow limits of their executive knowledge, 
with a second assertion, consequent hereon, that these 
their imitators perversely, and without any such excuse, 
ignore perspective and the other accessions of power 
time has placed at their disposal; and the upshot of all 
will be that the living artist is a wonderful executant, 
and a miserable conceiver, blasphemous, profane, revolt- 
ing, sickening; that his imitation, or servile copy, or 
attempt at galvanising death, possesses not one quality 
of that which it imitates—whose characteristics are 
purity of feeling, devoutness, love,—and does possess in 
an eminent degree, that for want of which its original 
fails of perfection. A school of men in a remote 
century, and a man in the present year, aim at sacred 
art; the one achieves this aim spiritually, and fails 
manually, the other, succeeding manually achieves, 
because of the lowness of his ideas, something not 
spiritual, not even human, but brutal and degrading; 
and judging from these premises, let us, O British public, 
recognize the closeness of the copy. 

It will not fail to be remembered that, in what is said 
above, we have been merely repeating accusations already 
made, and that iteration does not imply concurrence. Far, 
indeed, are we from adopting the same ground, or 
from arriving at the same conclusion; and most dis- 
tinctly would we be understood to dissent from the 
inconceivably absurd charge of incorrect perspective, 
against which, were it not too contemptible, the artists 
attacked might appeal to the professor of that science at 
the academy, or to any other person knowing anything 
at all of the subjeet. That Mr. Mitxais’s picture, No. 
518, contains expression developed to a higher degree 
than beauty, and to a degree too merely circumstantial ; 
that it contains limbs from nature, not justifiable in being 
from ugly nature, we admit and lament; but that the 
purpose is noble and eminently sacred, the symbolism dis- 
tinct and consistent, we hope to prove., The text is this: 
“ And one shall say unto him, What are these wounds 
in thine hands? Then he shall answer, Those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” The 
picture represents the interior of a carpenter’s shop, 
not qualified, if we may trust our own perceptions, by 
squalor or dirt, but simply by the common and neces- 
sary adjuncts, tools, shavings, and planks of wood, and 
moreover by glorious colour and unique manipulation. 
Jesus, a child in the house of his parents, has wounded 
His hand with a nail; and the blood, dripping; has 
marked His foot also: smearings of it stain the block of 
wood that He was touching. His mother kneels to 
bind up the hurt, whom He kisses and comforts; while 
St. Joseph, pausing from his work, draws back the 
hand, to look at it. The infant St. John the Baptist 
advances with a bowl of water; he who will in future 
time baptize the Lord into His ministry of suffering: 
St. Elizabeth also is present, and an assistant to St. 
Joseph in his trade. Outside is a fold of sheep bleating 
into the air, unknowing, yet conscious. ‘The picture 
tells thus, in typical utterance, of Jesus, suffering and 
consoling; of the Blessed Virgin loving and serving; of 
the Baptist ministering; of His flock. Is the idea un- 
worthy? Of the treatment, having already expressed 
our dissent from its excesses, we need only say that it 
is throughout human; the types humanly possible and 
probable; never mere symbol independent of the action, 
and whether apt we have explained. And shall we at 
last say that the effect of the whole, once understood— 
(and its meaning is sufficiently self-evident)—is poetry? 
Poetry, not of the judgment, but of the mind and the 
hand; poetry that informs the colour and the accessories, 
which is the art of the artist by and through which he 
works. And, as for the blemishes, they would not be 
there but for the feebleness, the non-entity visible and 
concrete, against which they exaggerate re-action. Mr. 
Miais’s Ferdinand lured by Ariel (No. 504) is a more 
perfect work, more wonderful, a marvel of executive 
delicacy poured out with delighted profuseness as from 
a cornucopia. Are we most to admire the labour or the 
facility, or rather to pronounce them one? or how de- 
cide between the conception and the variety in action of 
the elves?—a kind of vegetable bats that claw them- 
clyes together into phalanx, that, clinging to the bushes, 
would not be seen, being of them, and that would, may- 
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other picture; not because the spirit is green, which 
we hold to be as reasonable as flesh-colour, or because 
embodied otherwise than as a mere conventional sylph 
or ballet-girl; but because sufficient reference seems not 
to have been had to the idea of the poem, and indeed to 
the words of the dramatis persone: “ Ariel, an airy 
Spirit.” But, after all, we feel even well founded ob- 
jections to be almost impertinent, as not reaching the 
“ root of the matter,” before a work which may be said 
to have added to the known limits and phases of art. 
The Portrait of a Gentleman and his Grandchild (No. 
429), by this artist, is remarkable for characteristic 
truth, and for an uncompromising brilliancy and sim- 
plicity of daylight effect. 

Mr. Hunt exhibits A converted British Family shel- 
tering a Christian Missionary; from the persecution of the 
Druids (Xo.553.) The story is told distinctly and with a 
striking attention to suggestive detail. In a hut con- 


structed with one side open (as are the brickmakers’ sheds | 


at the present day), and adjacent to a river—an arrange- 
ment whereby, without any unnatural sacrifice to pic- 


torial necessities, the artist has enabled us to see what 
is passing within and without—is a Christian priest | 


who sinks exhausted. He has been engaged in preaching 
to the Britons at a temple of the old religion; and from 
there the Druids are inciting the savages to persecution. 
These are chasing a second missionary, who, flying, is 
now well nigh hunted to death. He pants and his 
limbs are encumbered. while behind, is the whooping 
and yelling crowd, pitiless. Inside, the occupiers of the 
hut are ministering to the safety and restoration of their 
teacher. A youth, who is squeezing juice of the grape 
to revive him, into a cup held by a little boy, watches, 
from a gap in the wall, the people collected around the 
temple. Two men are together at the door: one of 
whom (the head of the family) shuts it, while he gazes 
at the fate of the Christian in flight. A boy crouched 
on the ground is listening to the feet of the pursuers. 
A woman is moistening the preacher’s mouth with a 
sponge; a second supports him from behind; and a girl 
is removing a thorn bramble which has clung to his 
dress in his escape, and has torn his feet. The action 
is thus at once one and double; simple in motive, varied 
in the carrying out. Not less is the thought bestowed 
on the part borne in the general action by each of the 
numerous subordinate figures in the background; not 
one but has something to do; not two that do the same 
thing only. The whole is painted with the utmost care: 


it is a production in every respect conscientiously con | 


ceived and executed. There is real hard work about 
it; whether we look at the foreground of shallow water 


with its reeds, or at the countenances, or the draperies; | 


or whether we consider the effect of broad sunlight, 


aimed at not merely in the mass, but in the painting of | 


each part. So scrupulously, indeed, has this object 
been held in view, that it may in some measure have 
counteracted itself; hence a certain crudity of colouring 
which makes the picture stand out bodily from those 
about it. But, beyond all, what we think most to be 
admired is the thought evident in the suggestions which 
help to explain the story. Thus, a cross rudely marked 
with paint on the wall of the hut, and having a lamp 
burning before it, explains that the inmates are con- 
verted; thus, fishing-nets are hung in the sun to dry, 
pointing to the same object with reference to the asserted 
sacredness of fish in the druidical religion. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the work is painted in 
utter disregard of all rules simply conventional, and for 
which no reason can be deduced from nature; and the 
mere trick of composition is of these. Yet composition 
founded on beauty when not incompatible with likeli- 
hood, is a true principle, not lightly to be departed from; 
and we may notice an unnecessary, and so far injudi- 
cious, repetition of perpendicular lines in the lower 
drapery of the principal figure as connected with that of 
the woman. The texts from scripture, written on the 
frame, are well chosen, and would serve, were that 
needful, as a comment on the picture. 

A work which may, more truly than Mr. Hunt's, 
be referred to the “Karly Christian” style, is Mr. C. 
Cotiiss’s Berengaria’s alarm for the Safety of her 
Husband, Richard Ceur de Lion, awakened by the sight 


| of his Girdle offered for sale at Rome (No. 535.) | 


har, change their nature could they but once pass the | Here there is something of an assumed manner, some- 


twined thickness of leaves. ‘To the Ariel we demur on 
grounds less strong than, but not dissimilar from, those 


| 
| 
| 


thing engrafted on the picture, not spontaneously grow- 
ing into it, out of faithful subjection to nature. It is 


on which we have objected to certain points in the | evident that Mr. Cotzins admires certain works, and 





desires to emulate them: in his own practice: and there 
is so much promise in his present production, so much 
gentle and natural feeling, that we doubt not the fol- 
lowing of form will result in the community of spirit. 
Meanwhile, we cannot but censure the gilt inlaying of 
the floor, and its unpleasing oblique pattern,—a combi- 
nation which gives the appearance of deficient perspec- 
tive: and the close-cut hedge of trees, while aiming at 
the straight and severe landscape-forms of early art, 
belongs to a later period of time. Again, Berengaria 
was famed for her golden, not for black, hair. These, 
however, are but minor defects, and are far from lessen- 
ing, in any serious degree, our pleasure at the many 
sterling qualities displayed by Mr. Cont.1ns; consider- 
ing which, we may be certain that. such inaccuracies 
and over-zeal in style will in time disappear, and that 
shortly. The same feelings as in Mr. Cor11ns’s case 
have evidently attended the production of a small pic- 
ture by Mr. J. Cuirron, hang high in the miniature- 
| room (No. 723), A Scene from the Duchess May of Mrs. 





Browning. But there are marks bere of a less delicate 
perception. Purity of form degenerates into a raw- 


boned Jankiness, not less incorrect in such a subject 
| than unpleasant to the eye; and the colour, as far as we 
can judge, is cold and dead. A very creditable industry 
is, nevertheless, apparent throughout, with some success 
in character where beauty is not an indispensable cle- 
ment; and the effort at severity has had a manifest 
tendency to correct a bad feeling of another and far 
more offensive nature, seen in the artist’s “ Falstaff” of 
last year. 

Mr. Hannan contributes a work in a class widely 

different from what he mostly exhibits, and with no 
small amount of success. His subject is from the second 
part of “ Henry IV.,” Lady Northumberland and Lady 
Percy dissuading the Earl from joining the Wars (No. 
| 572.) The action and feeling are the extreme of sim- 
| plicity,—yet far from sinking into commonplace; and 
| the attention to costume is deserving of all praise, espe- 
| cially as shown by an artist who seldom needs to apply 
| it for his own purposes. A domestic touch, charmingly 
| rendered, and so as by no means to lower the character 
| of the work, is the figure of the little child standing at 
the door in an attitude of deprecation, whose unspoken 
appeal adds weight to that of her mother. ‘The treat- 
ment of colour—of a pure violet-grey tone—assists the 
sober feeling of the work, to which the only objection 
we notice of a nature personal to Mr. HANNAN is the 
| modern look of Lady Northumberland; and this is pro- 
| bably more or less dependent on our familiarity with 
| the same head in the artist’s domestic subjects. 
There is always in Mr. Hoox’s pictures a feeling for 
| female grace and beauty to which we cannot refuse our 
belief as something truly his, yet the constant repro- 
duction of which under a form invariably the same is 
calculated to raise suspicions of a source merely manual 
and mechanical. His “Cavalier” is another stock-figure, 
far less intrinsically pleasing than his lady, and who, 
after doing duty in one and the same year as Bayard 
and as Francesco Novello, does not strike as very appro- 
priate for a mere walking lover in A Dream of Venice 
(No. 503.) The artificial arrangement in No. 376 (a 
subject similar to Mr. EasTLaKe’s), where several 
people are supposed to find “ shelter” from armed pur- 
suers ina “thicket” consisting of a few thin trees, 
transparent to the eyes of a mole, is too absurd to escape 
universal detection: but the face and the intention in 
the movement of the lady make some amends. We 
think that Mr. Hook may yet redeem his promise, and 
turn his “sympathetic” qualities to real account, if he 
will but determine to bestow thought and conscientious 
care on whatever he does, and to avoid conventionalisms, 
his own as well as others’. 

We have before alluded to a design for a picture 
(No. 946) by Mr. Cave Tuomas, illustrating the text, 
“Watch ye therefore; for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh,—at even, or at midnight, or at the 
cock-crowing, or in the morning: lest, coming suddenly, 
he find you sleeping.” This design certainly cannot be 
accused of want of purpose: and the purpose is conveyed 
through the medium of an advanced practice in art. 
We could wish most heartily to see it carried out on @ 
large scale, and with the resources of oil painting, were 
it not that, as already observed, we conceive Mr 
“Tnomas’s powers to be not strictly pictorial. The 
action of the several figures—the reader, ard the lis- 
tener, and they who watch the hour-glass; and the 
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women, one with her children, one praying, one trim- 
ming her lamp for the night-watch ; the young men 
who have fallen asleep, their armonr lying idle beside 
them, and the woman who would rouse them up,—all 
this is largely thought.and executed; and there is over 
all a certain mystic emblematic ideal, produced to its 
object and its cause in the figure of the Lord, who, 
seen dimly in the twilight, approaches the door. This 
makes the quiet composure of all within dreadful with 
meaning expectation. 








COMPETITION OF THE PRIZE MEDALS 
FOR 1851. 
Since witnessing this exposure. we have applied our- 
selves diligently to working out the problem—Whether 
we had ever before seen anything so unspeakably ridi- 
culous; and to the answer “ No,” have finally affixed a 
mental Q. E.D = We had begun to jot down notes for 
future reference; but the idea of judging these things 
as works of art soon struck us as too ill-natured, and 
the notion of eatering individually or systematically into 





their merits(!) as too ludicrous; and the remaining | 


five minutes of our sojourn—reader, we were there up- 
wards of five minutes altogether—passed in the helpless, 
but conscientious contemplation of admitted vacancy. 
The only serious relief we experienced to a feeling of 
humiliated amusement, was in seeing two works, placed 
in an indifferent light (Nos. 49 and 50.) These are 
highly refined in execution, and tell a story worth 
executing, one of them especially. Itis described “ The 
Competition of the Lever, being the basis of mechanical 
power; ” and is, of course, applicable to the section of 
mechanical arts. Two men are represented: one trust- 
ing in his physical strength, and using a short lever, 
strains every nerve; the other, with a longer lever, lifts 
at his ease a heavier weight, and toa greater height. 
Attention has been bestowed on rendering the design as 
adaptable as possible to its purpose: thus, Britannia is 
behind in the act recording the name of the victor on a 
monument, where, in the medal, may be introduced that 
of the actual prizeman. In a shield on this monument, 
a spider is emblazoned, spinning its web—a symbol of 
manufacture, the object of the mechanic arts. A state- 
ment of the action in the work is an exposition of its 
appropriateness, on which we need not, therefore, enlarge. 
The companion design, though with less meaning, is 
solidly simple, and, in rendering, not inferior. We 
have had some experience of the decisions of art com- 
mittees; but the most flagrant instance on record of 
their injustice and senselessness, would be the omission 
of both or either of these works from the list of first- 
class prizes. There is nothing here at all comparable 
to them. Among the others, the only one in which we 
detected an intention, is No, 112, where the personifi- 
cation of a sculptor is presented as crowned by his own 
work; but the realization of the idea in art induces a 
degree of extravagance; and the evidence of practice in 
its working cannot excuse carelessness. Executive skill 
is shown also in No. 99, and its two fellows. No. 104, 
and the companions 20 and 21, rank comparatively 
high: and one production, No. 123, a compound of 
Evinu Burritt, represented by a tailor's advertise- 
ment, the Prince of Wales, and something about “ uni- 
versal penny postage,” would make it worth the while 
of a hypochondriac to walk down to the Society of 
Arts. 

The above was written before the 
commissioners was known, excluding 
here chiefly alluded to. 
ment on the fact: 


decision of the 
the two works 
We will not make any com- 
but the public will judge. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THE monument to the memory of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by Mr, R. Westmacott, has been erected 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. Corbould, the artist, 
has received the commands of her Majesty to paint a 
large picture of the grand coronation scene in the opera 
of Le Prophéte, as represented at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden.——Mr. Gibson, the eminent 
sculptor, has received an order for a colossal group, in 
inarble, of figures of Her Majesty, supported on either 
side by Justice and Clemency. The figure of the Queen 
will be ten feet in height, the side figures eight feet. 
This group will occupy a place in the new Houses of 
Parliament. Mr. Edwin Landseer and Mr, John 
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Watson Gordon, the Queen’s limner in Scotland and | sition from the Stratford bust, the Chandos portrait, and 


President of the Scottish Academy, have received the 
honour of knighthood at the Levee held on Wednesday 
last. The “Ecce Homo” of Corregio, which forms | 
one of the masterpieces of art deposited in the National | 
Gallery, has been engraved by Mr. George Thomas Doo, 
and is now in course of publication by Mr. Hogarth, of | 
the Haymarket. The engraving is entirely in line, and | 
is understood to form the first of a series from pictures | 
in the National collection.— 





Alderman Salomons has | 
presented to the Corporation of the City of London a | 
large folding Screen, on which is painted, by Copley, 
the father of Lord Lyndhurst, the subject of George the 
Third on one of his visits to the city of London being 
received at Temple Bar by the then Lord Mayor, the inde- 
pendent Beckford. One of the results of Dr. Waagen’s | 
present visit to England has been the discovery at the | 
Earl of Suffolk’s, at Charlton, in Wiltshire, of the original | 
picture of the fine Holy Family, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
known by the name of “ La Vierge aux Rochers;” in 
which the Virgin is represented kneeling in a rocky } 
scene, with the infant Christ before her held by an | 
angel, Workmen are at present oceupied in placing 
in the galleries of Versailles several objects of art re- 
cently removed from the museums of Paris. A statue 
of Napoleon is to be put in a vacant place in what is 
called the Escalier des Princes, lead‘ng to the Galerie 
des Batailles. In the gallery at the bottom of this 
staircase statues of Turgot, Malesherbes, and Laplace 
are to be deposited. Busts of Generals de Barral, Reg- 
nault, Duvivier, De Bréa, and Negrier (the last four 
generals were, it will be remembered, killed in the in- 
surrection of 1848) are to be placed in the collection 
of generals who have fallen in battle. 

The following lines have been inscribed upon a stone 

















of Addison in Westminster Abbey. 
Tickell. The Montague alluded to was Charles first 
Ear] of Halifax :— 
ADDISON. 

Ne’er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler guest; 

Nor e’er was to the bower of bliss conveyed 

A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade, 

Oh, gone for ever! take this long adieu, 

And sleep in peace next thy lov’d Montague. 

Born 1672.—Died 1719. 

Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, P.C. 1849. 

A very curious specimen of ancient art, discovered 
some time ago at Autun, has been brought to this 
country by its owner, M. Jovet, and is now to be seen at 
No. 11, Pall-mall East. It represents Bellerophon 
mounted on Pegasus in the act of slaying the Chimera. 
The head of the horse is elumsy, but generally the de- 


recently placed by the Earl of Ellesmere over the grave 
The lines are by | 








sign is correct and bold, and the delicacy of colouring 
effected by means so difficult as the junction of tessele 
is really wonderful. There is. not, we believe, in this 
country so large and perfect a specimen of the tesselated 
work of the Romans. The pleasing circumstances 
which accompanied the presentation of the portrait of 
Lord Palmerston to Lady Palmefston, serve to invest it 
with more than ordinary interest. Intrinsically, as a 
work of art, it has merit; another advantage being that 
it is the only existing likeness of this great statesman. 
Mr. John Partridge, who has already won well-earned 
repute for his honest and brilliant portraits, has produced 
at once a pleasing picture anda striking likeness. The 
noble lord is represented standing. The bearing of the 
figure is dignified and graceful; the countenance ani- 
mated with conscious power, and being in full front, 
with: little or no contrast of light and shade, is perhaps 
the greatest difficulty a painter has to contend with; the 
hands are painted with great freshness and care. The 
colouring is rich, and the way in which the sombre garb 
of the day is relieved by the crimson ribbon of the Order 
of the Bath, is good. We believe that the engraving of 
this picture has been entrusted to Mr. Cousins, a name 
in itself a guarantee of excellence, by which this can- 
vass may be made a peaceful standard round which 
many names may rally. A portrait of Malle. Fer- 
raris has just been published by Mr. Grundy, of Regent- 
street. It deserves mention as a landable attempt to 
produce something a little better than the contemptible 
caricatures in which our daneers more especially have 
been too often exhibited. 








where she descends, arrow-like, on her “ toe of adamant.” 


The likeness is good. The lithograph is by Mr. Selb.—— 








A clever three-quarter portrait of Shakspeare, a compo- 


all the accredited memorials of the great poet, has just 
been painted by Mr. Forde M. Brown,—and is now on 
riew at Messrs. Dickinson’s in New Bond-street. Mr. 
Brown has caught a certain “gentle” enthusiasm and 
gentleman-like look, as if he had wrought remembering 
how Shakspeare is additionally endeared to us by the 
epithet of “ gentle,” applied to him by so many of his 
contemporaries. There is no attempt in his pieture to 
portray the poet who drew “ Lear” or “ Macbeth,” but 
we have, instead, the mind that gave us “ Cordelia,” and 
Yosalind.” 


= 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Her Masesry’s Turatrre.—La Tempesta continues 
to attract, and it has been varied with J/ Matrimonio 
Legreto, an opera that was never very famous, and cer- 
tainly does not gain much upon repetition. We shall 
have in our next to report the appearance of a- new 
candidate for public favour—a Black 
Nightingale, as she is termed, of whom fame speaks in 
rap. urous terms. 

Roya Iranian Orrra.—Le Prophet is still the 
attraction, and crowded houses attest the continued 
admiration of the public fur its gorgeous scenery, its 
fine music, and the impassioned acting of Garcta. All 
who have not yet seen it should do so before the season 
closes, Don Giovanni was repeated on Thursday, and 
with such completeness of orchestra and acting as never 
was seen on the stage before. The Royal Italian Opera 
has evidently taken permanent root at Covent Garden. 
It is crowded nightly. 

Frencn Piays, St. JAMEs's THEATRE.—The re- 
appearance of Mademoiselle Racuet in this country, 
after an interval of three years, is an event which sug- 
gests the warmest congratulations to the habitués of 
this fayoured theatre, and inspires a hope that in futu 
years we may have the pleasure of offering this inimi- 
table actress a hearty welcome. It is almost needless 
to say that each of her performances has met with the 
mest unequivocal success. The qualifications of a 
tragic actress seem all concentered in Mademoiselle 
RACHEL: although slight in figure, and, perhaps, with 
no great personal attractions, her presence and de- 
meanour are unrivalled both for grace aud dignity. A 
clear, flexible voice, completely under command for the 
expression of almost every emotion of the human breast, 
enables her to produce effects in certain passages, and 
even in the utterance of a single word, which those 
who have heard will never forget. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Mademoiselle RacHEL condescends 
merely to make “ points;” it is the uniformity of her 
performance, resulting from the appreciation of the 
whole character, whence her perfection arises, and so 
completely rivets the attention of the audience. Made- 
moiselle RACHEL’s engagement, it is positively stated, 
only includes twelve representations, six of which have 
already taken place. It would lead us too far to ven- 
ture to call particular attention to a few even of the 
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| most striking scenes in Phédre Bajazet and Adrienne 


| minded Woman, 


The artist, Mr. Solomé, has | 
seized on the attitude of Ferraris in that astonishing pas | 


Lecousreur, but we would recommend our readers to go 
and judge of Mademoiselle RacHEL’s merits for them- 
selves. ; 

Apetrut THEATRE.—Miss WoouGcar took her 
benefit last week, and the crowded state of the house 
showed the favour in which young and 
actress is held by the public. The production of Mr. 
Know.es'’s Hunchback afforded her an opportunity of 
displaying her talents in a hi ther class of character than 
that to which she has hitherto been accustomed. Her 
acting of I/elen was marked by an easy and ladylike 
tv, and a diligent stud 
It was altogether an 
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deportment, an unaffected gai 
of the points of the 
excellent performance. 

Srranp THEATRE.—The Tragedy of FKuripedes, 
which suggested to Mr. TALFourp the capital bur 
now playing at the Strand Theatre, is so de 
dramatic interest, or, technically, “situation” 
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will excite 


his perversion of the Gr 
surprise. “Dramatic situation” is unquestionably the 
prime element upon wh the 
success. Still, as in the instance before us, smartly 
written dialogue will go far to obviate the difficulty, and 
that of Alcestis, replete with repartee and profusely 
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adorned with puns, has placed this burlesque in the 
position of one of the most successful novelties of the 
season. The characters, with one or two exceptions, are 
well sustained. The exceptions refer to Messrs. 
SHALDERS and W. Farren. jun., both of whom, the 
former especially, over act their parts. Mr. SHALDERS 
appears to set a high value upon grimace, but he may 
be assured that mere grimace is not, and never can be, 
considered acting. Compron very happily renders the 
part of Admetus and sings a parody on “Jolly Nose” in 
a style of comicality that must be witnessed to be ap- 
preciated. Mrs, ALFRED Puuituirs sustains with 
genuine comic humour, and in the true spirit of burlesque, 
the part of Phodra, a maid-of-all-work and no play: her 
parody on RussEx1’s popular “I’m afloat” is one of the 
best things in the piece. The author has made a happy 
selection of parodies which are in the hands of every 
character—vne of them, on “Nix My Dolly,” is neatly 
sung by Mrs. Leigu Murray, who enacts the “ Strong- 
minded Woman. ” 

THE CoLosseum has been a great point of attrac- 
tion during the present season. No visitor should fail 
to view it. 

Tue DroraMA and THE PANORAMA are among the 
most interesting of the sights of London at this time. 

THe Potyrecnuntic has been introducing some new 
dissolving views of great beauty. 














LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Or new books few are announced, and none others are 
‘rumoured of.” The “ Correspondence of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth” is before us, and we have seen the an- 
nouncement of “ Adventures during the late Hungarian 
Campaign,” a work that, we understand, disputes some of 
the statements made by those who have recorded {fie Hun- 
garian side of the question. It is written by an Austrian 
and a partisan of the Emperor's cause. In Paris, 
Madame George Sand's Memoirs are announced as “nearly 
ready,” and two novels by Lamartine are about to appear. 
The copyright of these works he has sold to pay the ex- 
penses of his Eastern trip. To such a strait is the honest 
founder of the new French Republic reduced! No less 
than three separate translations of Macaulay's “ History 
of England” are now being issued from the German 
press. It appears from the Scotch papers that the 
house in Burns-street, Dumfries, in which the bard of 
“Tam o’ Shanter” and his wife, “bonnie Jean,” lived 
and died, is about to come into the market by way of 
public auction. The University of Oxford has con- 
ferred its honorary degree of Doctor in Civil Law on 
the Marquis of Northampton, late President of the Royal 
Society,—and on Mr. Prescott, the well-known American 
historian. There are six papers in the United States 
under the editorial charge of ladies. They are, the 
Pittsburg Visitor, Mrs, Swisshelm; the Windham 
County Democrat (Vt.), Mrs. C. J. H. Nicholas; the 
Lily (Seneca Falls), Mrs. Bloomer; the Lancaster 
Gazette (Pa.), Mrs. Pearson; the Yazoo Whig, Mrs. 
Horn; the Mountain Bough, Mrs. Prewett. The 
closing meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
for the present year was held on Monday last, the 
president, Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., in the chair. 
The Moniteur contains a decree from the President of 
the Republic, declaring that as Jean Pruvot, an agri- 
cultural labourer in the department of the Aisne, has 
been employed for fifty years on the same farm, and 
has, during that period, given numerous proofs of rare 
disinterestedness, and performed many acts of deyoted- 
ness, the head of the state has thought fit to nominate 
him Knight of the Legion of Honour. A correspon- 
dent of the Literary Gazette states that a brace of 
savans—M. Barral and M. Bixio—have attracted public 
attention in Paris by a daring balloon ascent, to repeat 
certain scientific experiments made nearly fifty years 
ago by the lately deceased Gay Lussac. With more 
pluck than common sense, the two worthies took the 
management of the balloon on themselves, albeit they 
knew no more of wrial navigation than of flying; and 
the consequence was, that they placed their lives in 
fearful jeopardy, and at last came down to earth with a 
bump which nearly shook them to bits. Although 
scientifically the expedition had not the importance 
which had been hoped for, it has demonstrated two 
facts, to which M. Arago attaches considerable value, 
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| viz., that the light of the clouds is not polarized, and 
| that there are clouds of a depth of 3,000 yards. It 

may be added, also, that from a comparison of the few 
| experiments made by the travellers, with the observa- 
| tions taken at the Observatoire during their absence, 
| the probability is, that the temperature of the higher 
| atmospheric regions varies in nearly the same degree as 
that of the surface of the earth. 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 
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SympaTHy AND ANTIPATHY.—Onr antipathies and 
sympathies are most unaccountable manifestations of 
our nervous impressionability affecting our judgment, 
and uncontrollable by will or reason. Certain antipathies 
seem to depend upon a peculiarity of the senses. The 
horror inspired by the odor of certain flowers, may be 
referred to this cause—an antipathy so powerful as to 
realize the poetic allusion, to 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 


For Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of amonk who 
fainted when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell 
while that flower was blooming. Orfila (a less question- 
able authority) gives the account of the painter Vincent, 
how was seized with violent vertigo, and swooned, when 
there were roses in the room. Valtian gives the history 
of an officer who was thrown into convulsions and lost 
his senses by having pinks in his chamber. Orrfila also 
relates the instance of a lady, forty-six years of age, of a 
hale constitution, who could never be present when a 
decoction of linseed was preparing, being troubled in the 
course of a few minutes with a general swelling of the 
face, followed by fainting, and a loss of the intellectual 
faculties, which symptoms continued for four-and twenty 
hours. Montaigne remarks, on this subject, that there 
were men who dreaded an apple more than a cannon ball. 
Zimmerman tells us of a lady who could not endure the 
feeling of silk and satin, and shuddered when touching 
the velvety skin of a peach: other ladies cannot bear the 
feel of fur. Boyle records a case of a man who experienced 
a natural abhorrence of honey; a young man invariably 
fainted when the servant swept his room. Hippocrates 
mentions one Nicanor, who swoone@ whenever he heard 
a flute, and Shakspeare has alluded to the strange effect 
of the bagpipe. Boyle fell into a syncope when he heard 
the splashing of water; Scaliger turned pale at the 
sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus experienced febrile 
symptoms when smelling fish ; the Duke d’ Epernon 
swooned on beholding a leveret, although a hare did not 
produce the same effect; Tycho Brahe fainted at the 
sight of a fox; Henry III., of France, fainted at that 
of a cat; and Marshal d’ Albret at a pig. The horror 
that whole families entertain of cheese is well known.— 
Millingen on Mind and Matter. 

An ARAB ENTERTAINMENT.—A huge wooden bowl, 
some two feet in diameter, and full of boiledrice, was placed 
in the middle of the stgget; a crowd of Arabs immediately 
squatted round, all plunging in their hands at once, and 
licking their fingers with monstrous delight. The mess 
vanished rapidly, every one who passed was invited to 
partake, and some good-natured fellows seized an old 
blind man and threw him grinning with delight over the 
heads of those who surrounded the basin, in order that 
he might get a handful; women were stopped, and, as 
they could not eat at once on account of their veils, had 
their hands filled; one soon contrived to swallow her 
portion, and I saw her going away wiping her finger 
against the wall; children while on the shoulders of others 
came for their portion, All this was the work of about 
three minutes, when the crowd began to disperse. One 
man, however, probably a late comer, snatched up the 
bowl, under the pretence of washing it from a water-skin 
on a camel's back hard by, and began to scrape it round 
and round, and lick his fingers with delight. Presently 
a couple of women joined him, and they squatted down 
round it, poured more water in, swilled the sides, and 
washed down the remaining grains of rice, which they 
scooped up and devoured. When these had done, yet 
another hungry one appeared, and, seizing the bowl, 
rubbed it as if he wanted to melt the sides, poured in a 
little water, rubbed again, and succeeded in producing a 
pale fluid. Then he took up the enormous vessel in his 
two hands, and seemed to enjoy the draught extremely. 
I afterwards learned that this was a gift to the poor on 
the occasion either of a marriage, a circumcision, or a 





death.— Two Years in a Levantine Family. 
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THE FACE. 


The human face is a marvellous book; 

And it opens whenever we heed: 
Time hath its tale in each wrinkle and nook; 
Life hath its legend in every look; 

And he that runneth may read, 


Our summers are deepening the dimple of mirth, 
Our winters the crow’s foot of care, 
Till years have worn threadbare the velvet of birth, 
And left it a lesson of beauty’s light worth, 
Of promises gone to the air. 


The beatings of hearts that are breaking unseen,— 
The secrets of closeted thought — 

As the hand of the clock tells the working within, 

The innermost hours of the breast and the brain 
Are known by the furrows without. 


How closely these sorrowful miniatures stand, 
And preach to the pulses of youth; 
For ever around us their voiceless command; 
Their mute, inexpressible warnings at hand; 
The passionless presence of truth. 
— Caprices. 





Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

Rosy.—Lately, in the wreck of the Orion, Mr. John Roby, 
the banker, of Rochdale, who some years ago obtained 
reputation as the author of “Traditions of Lancaster,” and 
subsequently published some other works of less mark. 

STANLEY.—At Sydney, suddenly, Capt. Owen Stanley, R. N., 
son of the late Bishop of Norwich. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between June 14, and July 14, 1850. 


(N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.] a 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B., Envoy 
Extraordinary from the Court of Great Britain to the Court 
of Prussia from 1756 to 1771. By Andrew Bisset, M.A. 
2 v. cl. 8vo. 30s. ‘ 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 
Vol. L, 3s. 6d. 

The Life of Archbishop Anselm. 
Hasse. By the Rey. William Turner. 

The Wall’s End Miner: a Memoir of W. Crister. 
Everett. 3rd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 


CLASSICS. 


From the German of F. R. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. cl 
By James 


Rev. T. K. Arnold’s Classical Examination Papers. Pocket 
8vo. 48. 
EDUCATION. 
New Elements of Geography. By Seba Smith, Esq. 
Descriptive Geometry. By Dr. Woolley. 8vo. 20s, Plates to 


ditto, 4to. ue. 

The Mariner’s and Merchant’s Polyglot Technical Dictionary. 
By K. P. ter Reehorst. Oblong 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Schneider's German and English Dictionary for Travellers and 
Students. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rey. T. K. Arnold’s First French Book. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 2nd 


edit. 
Hebrew for Self-Instruction. By H. M. Wheeler. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cobbin’s Instructive Reader. 5th edit. 8vo. 2s. 6d. roan. 
FICTION. 

Adelaide Lindsay. A Novel. Edited by the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” * Mordaunt Hall,” &c. 3 v. 1/. Ils. 6d. 

The Year Book of the Country ; or, the Field, the Forest, and 
the Fireside. By William Howitt, Author of ‘“‘The Book 
of the Seasons,” &c., with numerous illustrations. 1 v. 
10s. 6d. 

Rural Hours in the United States. By Miss Fenimore Cooper. 
2 v. post 8vo. 

Stella and Vanessa. 
8vo. 

Hearts in Mortmain; and Cornelia. 

Marmaduke Lorimer. By Joseph Middleton, Esq. 
11. 11s. 6d. 

Mr. Dalton’s Legatee. By Mrs. Horn, Author of ‘The Art 
of Needle Work,” “ Chronicles of Fashion,” ‘“ Aunt Pen 
and her Nicce,” &c. Post 8yo. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. Condensed by 
the Rev. J. H. Canutu. Forming Part II. of “ Churton’s 
Library for the Million.” Small post, 1s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of London and its Celebrities. By 


Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. 2 v. post 


Post 8yo. 10s, 67. 
Post 8vo. 


J. Heneage 


Jesse. 2 y. 8vo. 
The War in Hungary. Edited by Francis Pulsky. 2 v. pest 
8vo. 


The fall of the Nibelungers, otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. 

Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies and North 
America in 1849, By Robert Baird, A.M. 2 v. post 8vo. 17. Is. 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a Dessert. ‘ Bohn’s Iilus- 
trated Library.” 5s. 

Glenny’s Hand Book to the Fruit and Vegetable Garden. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 
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Churton’s Library for the Million. Vol. I. Small post, 3s. 6d" 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes of Ancestral Story" 
By Bernard Burke. 2nd series. 2 v. post 8vo. 17. Is. 
Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, with Historical 
Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Baynes. vo. 7s. 6d. 
Junius’s Letters. Vol. II. “ Bohn's Standard Library.” 3s. 6d. 
Coloured Illustrations of British Birds. By H. L. Meyer. Vol. 
VII. 8vo. 3/. 3s. cl. 
The Feet: a Treatise on Corns and Bunions. By W. Jameson, 
2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Orthogonal System of Hand Railing. 
5s. 6d. cl. 


3y Joshua Jeay. 8vo. 


PERIODICALS. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Part V. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Vol. XITI. 

Annual Register for 1849. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

POETRY. 
Rev. J. S. B. Monsell’s Parish Musings, in Verse. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
POLITICS. 

Essays: Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous. By Archi- 
bald Alison, LL.D., Author of “ The History of Europe,” 
&c. 3v. demy 8vo., 27. 5s. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. 7. 
*‘ Hudson's Statue.” 8yvyo. swd. Is. 

RELIGION. 

Rev. D. Besley’s One Lord, One Faith. 8vo, 12s. el. 

Sickness: its Trials and B sfessings. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

The Theory of Baptism. By Rev. Dr. Croly. 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Sermons, University and Parochial. By Rev. T. E. Vaughan. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes. 
Royal 8vo. 17. 5s. cl. 6th edit. 

The Old Testament, with a Commentary 
C. Girdlestone. 8vo. 12s. cl. Re-issue. 

Williams’s Harmony of the Four Evangelists, 
8s. 6d. cl. 


Double er. 7d. 
Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By Bishop Mants. 


Vol. III. By Rey. 


Feap. 8vo. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles Dickens ; 
with frontispiece by C. Stanfield, R.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. ; 
half-bound morocco, 5s. 

Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast of Western Africa. 
By Sir Henry Huntley, Atithor of “ Peregrine Scramble.” 
2 v. post lvo. 1. 1s. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





The following are some of the New Works announced for 

early pablication. 

Germania; its Courts, Camps, and People. 
Blaze de Bury. 2v. 

Petticoat Government. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 v. 

Lights and Shades of Military Life. Edited by Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Charles Napier, G C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, 
&c. New edit. in 1 vol. 

Our Country. A Novel. By John Mills, Esq., Author of 
“The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 

Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. 

An Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Book of Genesis. 
By the Rev. William Paul, A.M., Minister of Banchony- 
Devenick. 8Vv9. 

Theodor Koerner’s Poems and Dramatic Works, translated 
into English Verse. 1 v. 12mo. 

Handbook of Modern Geography and History. Translated 
from the German of Putz, by the Rev. R. B. Paul,M.A 12mo. 

The Remains of the late Rev. Henry Francis .Lyte, A.M., 
Incunibent of Lower Brixham, Devon. Small 8vo. 

The Athenian Stage: a Handbook for the Student. 
the German of Witschel, 12mo. 

The Church pape Primitive, and Anglican: a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. John Collingwood, M.A. 8vo. 

Scenes from Italian Life. By L. Mariotti, Author of “ Italy 
Past and Present.” 

Norah Dalrymple. A Novel. 2 vy. 

An Old Country House. A Novel. By Mrs. Guy, Author of 
“The Gambler’s Wife,’ “ Young Prima Donna,” &c. 

Chambers’s Educational Course: “‘ Acoustics,” one of the 
Treatises on Natural Philosophy. 

Nieburk’s History of Rome. By George Soane, Esq., B.A., 
forming Part III. of ‘*Churton’s Library for the Million.” 


By the Baroness 


From 





ADVERTIS rT EN Ts. 
BLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES. 


—Under the Patronage of the Queen, the Court, and 
the Royal Family of Great Britain, and the several Sove- 
reigns ‘and Courts of E urope. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented suc- 
cess of thisdiscovery in restoring, improving, and beautifying 
the human hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and, double that size, 21s. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—An Eastern Botanical dis- 
covery, of unfailing efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, and be- 
stowing a healthy roseate hue on the complexion.—Price 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. A Fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening 
the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and and pure. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—The only 
geruine of each, bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’” pre- 
ceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by respectable chemists and perfumers. 















EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 


kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is | 


modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to _ ar 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses. Also, a very 
small powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a 
walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from 
four to five miles.—S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opti- 
cians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 





BY HE R MAJESTY’ S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Vi ASTERS and CO., ORIGINAL 

INVEN TORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 
ing scientific and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the Nobility and Gentry to their latest disc overy in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by their PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and al ‘rated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can | made 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING M ACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes. 














MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING | 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Spring 


Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice. 


Every Description of Apparatus for producing Ice artifi- | 


cially. 

Also, by Royal Letter. Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF *KNIE! E-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 27. 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish e qual 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 

Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
CO., 333, Oxford-street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 


joining the Polytechnic ; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 
City. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
h MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the’ Inventor, and estab lis hed for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appetics, pres¢ rving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —‘*‘ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 


Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Mo dica. 
Mr. Mayo.—“ it is by far the best form in which that 


medicine has been hitherto prepared for use. 
Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers ‘* the F luid Magnesia of Sir 


or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of Lor 1don, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinite ly more safe and 
conyenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
thei: 1 the da r of adult rations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. 
Wolve rhampton ; and by all whol 
and Medicine Agents through tl] Briti 
bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd., oo ind 21 

*.* The Acidulated Sy rup in Bottles, 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—‘“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 
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preserving | 


and will make from 50 to 100 | 


James Murray to be a | 
very valuable and convenient reme< 4 in cases of irritation | 


| DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 


One Shilling each, by post 1s. 6d. 
EX JOYMENT OF LIFE. 
d Time. 


Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of 
Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 
Excursions about the Environs of London : the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night 
Evenings at Home—Music- — Drama—On eating, — 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &c. 
FRAGMENTS hom the MOUN PAIN 
2 vols., ls. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to oe 
Lakes ; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
the low-spirited and desponding. 
LECTURE TO YOUNG 


Father’s advice to his a 
, New Edition, 


| WHAT TO BAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 


That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every form (cause and cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
| the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 
| S#HERwooD, 23, Paternoster-row; MANN, 39, Cornhill; 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or direct from the Author, 
| 10 Argyll-place, Regent-s 
EISENBERG ON CORNS.—In 1 vol. 4to., price 1/. Le. 
ORNS: the Management, Prevention, 
and his own Mode of Cure. By John Eisenberg, Sur- 
| geon-Chiropodist by special appointment to the principal 
Sovereigns of Europe, and Author of “ Practical Exposition 
on the Human Foot,” and ‘‘ Diseases of the Feet.” 

“* There can be no doubt of Mr. Eisenberg’s skill in eradi- 
cating corns.” —Morning Post. 

** Mr. Eisenberg has evidently received the elements of a 
good surgical education, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
those minute details which are taught in the best medical 
schools.” — English Gentleman. 

Published by Henry RensHAw, Medical Publisher, 356, 
Strand ; and may be had at the Author’s residence, where he 
| may be consulted daily from ten till five, for curing corns, 
bunions and every disease of the feet, without cutting or the 
slightest pain, 14 Cockspur-street, corner of Pall-mall. 


- _ -_ — —— ————$——$ 3 

SA SSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 

MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This C hocolate contains the peculiar properties of the 

ussafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
iver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand: also by Chemists. 
| CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 

| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT,.— 

j CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 

YEARS’ STANDING. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have comple tely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benate. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 

en sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 
(Signed) JOHN PITT. 

CURE OF A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 

OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 
One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
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years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 


City, but nothing was found to de the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P. Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Oi1 , with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radical]; to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name ef the parent, from 
motives of celicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 1d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is @ 
very considerable sav ing by taking the larger sizes. 
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Just published, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEICH HUNT, 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo., with Three Portraits, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


“These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, as well as some of the most remarkable 
literary men and politicians of the last fifty years, varied by sketches of manners during the same period, so that we have 


a sort of social picture of almost a century.”—Spectator. 


“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all his cleverness, all his honesty, and more good nature than 


ever. Itisa book which it does one good to read. 


courage, to be learnt from it.""—Aflas. 


There are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, of faith and 


‘There has been no book of any kind recently produced half so amusing and instructive as this ‘ Autobiography.’ 


Observer. 
London: 


Situ, Evper & Co., 


65, Cornhill. 





A New Fdition is just puvlished of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the euriiest perieds and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the pe»ple, in different epochs 

of their history. 

The volumes consist of 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF 

LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, 

nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 67.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps aad 
Plates, well bound: 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN 

EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
ND and BELGIUM, 


ENG- 


and Chro- 


and 


3s. 6d. 

HOLLA 
2s. 6d. 

Just published, wtth Illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d, 
bound, the Sixth Edition of the 

PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss 
CORNER. 

Also, by the same Author, and at the same price, 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND, for the junior classes. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the 
useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY 
GUIDE TO GEOGRAPAY, AND USE OF THE GLOBES, 
seven maps, 2s., or without ‘the Maps and Use of the Globes, 
ls. 6d. 

“We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.”—7imes. 

London: _Dsan and Son, Threadneedie-street; Law, 
Fleet-street ; Loxoman and Co., Snrpxry and Co., Ham- 
Ton and Ce., and Warrraker and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers, 


OF 
TO 


most 





ALASS PENS, ONE SHILLING 
EACH.— Has no equal for Ruling.—No Architect, 
Reporter or Appraiser should be without one. Aged and 
blind persons, and those afflicted with palsy, may write with 
this when all others have proved useless. Tt is a beautiful 
article for the drawing-room, will not soil or wear out, and 
may be written with continuously for a whole day with one 
change of ink.—Sold at Messrs. COGAN’S and CO., Gl: ASS, 
Lead, and Colour Warehouse, 48, Leicester-square, London. 


*.* A liberal allowance to Stationers, Country Dealers, &c, 





BENEFIT, BUILDING, AND FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES. 
Just published, 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, Terminating and 
Permanent, and of FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. With 
all the Cases decided to this time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, 
Pleadings, and other Matters and Instructions. By JOHN 
THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and Is. extra for 
interleaved copies. 

“In the little book before us, Mr. Thompson has succeeded 
in fulfilling (which is not often done) the promise of the 
title-page, and has presented to the public a most complete 
work upon a most important subject.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“To the large class of persons interested in building and 
land societies, this is just the sort of book wanted. The 
complexities that were beiieved to exist in connexion with 
transactions of this nature, disappear before the explicit 
treatment of the subject by the author. To his own ju- 
dicious remarks are superadded ‘explanatory practical state- 
ments from the writings and speeches of others.’ But the 
work bears the stamp of the highest legal authorities ; up- 
wards of one hundred cases and decisions in matters relating 
to such societies, and having a general bearing, will render 
the work a valuable auxiliary to shareholders, each of whom 
should possess a copy .” —Globe 


Joun CrockFrorp, Law Times Office, Essex-street, 
Strand, 


London : 





STANDARD HOMCOPATHIC WORKS BY DR. JOSEPH 
LAURIE. 


HE HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE. 5th edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. The most 

comprehensive book on the subject. All the matter is clearly 
handled, and untechnically explained. 


The EPITOME of the Same. 3rd edition. 
Svo. cloth, 5s. A clear Compendium of Homeopathic 
Domestic Practice. 


The PARENT’S GUIDE. An admirable 
hand book of the Nursery, for Mothers ; containing full and 
plain directions for the treatment of all infantile complaints. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. The most philosophical work on the science. 


ELEMENTS of the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Any of these Books are forwarded, free of all cost for carriage, 
upon the remittance of the QuOTED price. 


OM@OPATHIC, MEDICAL AND 

ACCESSORY PREPARATIONS are manufactured 

in every variety at JAMES LEATH’S HOMC@OPATHIC 

OPERATIVE PH ARMACY, 9, Vere Street, and 5, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. 

The scrupulous care observed in the manufacture is 
guaranteed by the following testimonial :— 

“The Medicines which the Author is in the habit of using 
are procured at LEATH’s Homaopathic Pharmacy, 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street, London, where a practical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist is inconstant attendance. From having 
tested the efficacy of these remedies in general practice, the 
Author feels that he can sa‘ely recommend them to the 
highest confidence of the public.”—Dr. Laurie’s Domestic 
Medicine, 5th edition. Just published. 

Single Tubes of any Medicines, 9d. each ; Post free, 1s. 

The most perfect Cases, for the Table or Pocket, according 
to the following scale :— 

A case containing 6 bottles, 7s, 6d; 40 bottles, 35s. 
12s.  - 42s. 


” “7 ” Loe 
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18s. .. ; 
24s. 104 pa 65s. 
= 28s. .. 200 «=, «=«-:105s. 

The best at ind c nines assortment of the following v valuable 
external remedies :—Arnica, Calendula, and Rhus Toxico- 
dendron. 

Goods carefully packed for Post or Railway; or for Trans- 
marine passages. The Trade, Shippers, Emigrants, and 
Veterinary Surgeons supplied on the most liberal terms. 

LEATH’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 1s. 4d. per pound, 
CHOCOLATE, in Tins, 2s. per pound, FARINACEOUS 
FOOD, im Tins, ls. 6d. per pound. Dentifrice, Pomade, 
Jujubes, &c, &c., are universally approved of. 


London: Jawrs Leat#, 5, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
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[Jury 15, 1850.] 
HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE. 
Already published, all strongly bound in Dark-coloured Cloth : 





DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age . ° 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 


ENGLISH SECTION. 


First Book of Reading 
Second Book of Reading 
Simple Lessons in Reading 
Rudiments of Knowledge . 
Moral Class Book . F 
Introduction to Composition 
Introduction to Grammar 
Grammar, Two Parts, each 
Ety: mology . . 
Elocution 

History of the English ‘Language and Literature . 


— het 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Introduction to Arithmetic . ° : P ° 

Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise . 

Key to Arithmetic . : ° ° 

Book-Keeping by Single Entry . J 

Book-Keeping by Single and Double Ent ry . 
COMMERCIAL TABLES. (Nearly Ready. ) 

Algebra. * ‘ ° ° ° . 

Key to Algebra + f ° 

Plane Geometry . ° 

Key to Plane Geometry . ° 

Solid and Spherical Geometry 

Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 

Key to Practical Mathematics . e 

Mathematical Tables. ’ . . 


to™ phe 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Introduction to the Sciences 

Laws of Matter and Motion 
Mechanics 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics 
Acoustics . 
Optics 

Astronomy . 

Electricity . 

Meteorology . 

Chemistry . 

Animal Physiolocy | 

Zoology . 

Vi cgnanie Phy siology . 

Geology . 


Oaeancoooco 


HISTORICAL. 


History of Greece . . . 
History of Rome . 

History of the British Empire : 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography . 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in 
Fifteen prepared Copy-Books "(post size), each . 

Another Set, in Ten Books tie size), each 

First Book of Drawing . : ‘ 

Second Book of Drawing . ° ° ° 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Geographical Primer . P ° 

Text-Book of Geography for England © ° 

SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South 
America, Africa, and the Hemispheres. Each Map 
measures 5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches 
in breadth ; altogether forming Ten Maps; nine of 
which are at 14s. each; the Hemispheres (including 
Astronomical Diagrams), 21s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 
containing thirty-four quarto Maps, coloured 

PRIMER ATLAS; containing nine quarto Maps, 
coloured. ‘ ° ° . . ° 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


With Introductions and Notes in English, by Dr. Zumpt, 
of the University of Berlin, and Dr. Schmitz, Rector 
of the High School, Edinburgh. 

Latin Grammar 6 
C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello “Gallico. 6 
C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha . . . 0 
Gestis Magni. . 6 

. ° ° ¢ 6 

6 

0 

) 


Q. Curtius Rufus, de 

P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina . 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selectae 
T. Livii Historiarum Libri 1. um. xx. xx 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. (Nearly Ready. 
*,* Ctier Works in Preparation. 
W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & Co., London; 
J. M*GLasHAn, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockForD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, the 15th day of July, 1850, 
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